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Chronicle 


The War.—The British have had some slight success 
north of Ypres, and the Frencin have advanced some dis- 
tance on a mile front in the vicinity of Hurtebise; they 
have also recaptured the Beaumont 
Woods. The Germans crossed the 
Dvina south of Riga, near Uxkul, 
and advancing from this point on Riga forced the evacu- 
ation of the city. The Russians have lost some heights 
east of Cernowitz; and on account of the growing de- 
moralization of their army, accentuated perhaps by the 
great monarchical plot, they have been forced to fall back 
in Rumania near Ocna, Soveia and Foscani. 

The progress of the Italians north of Goritz has been 
very marked and ranks with the great victories of the 
war. Advancing on Monte Santo from three sides they 
fought their way to the summit and 
took possession of the entire moun- 
tain. Further south they have se- 
cured a footing on both the northern and western slopes 
of Monte Gabriele. At the same time they scaled the 
precipitous western slopes of the Bainsizza Plateau, and 
drove the Austrians back towards the Chiapavone Val- 
ley, seven miles on a front of eleven miles. East of 
Goritz and in the Vippaco Valley the Italians have made 
some progress, but apparently have been waiting for the 
completion of the movement further north. In the 
Brestovizza Valley, the Italians have been forcing their 
way against very stubborn opposition, and have got a 
footing on the slopes of the rocky group of hills known 
as the Hermada, which are the main obstacle barring 
their advance on Triest. The battle has developed on a 
front of more than sixty miles but the Austrian resist- 
ance is stiffening. 

On August 28 the President’s reply to the Pope’s 
peace proposal was cabled to the British Foreign Office 
and by Foreign Minister Balfour was forwarded to 
Rome. It was framed apparently 
after consultation with the nations 1t 
war with Germany and although not 
intended to serve as the identic answer of all, is gener- 
ally believed to express their common views. Each na- 
tion is expected to make its own individual answer, but 
such answers in all probability will reflect the communi- 
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cation of the President and conform generally to the posi- 
tion taken by the United States. 

The salient characteristics of the President’s note are 
(1) sincere appreciation of the dignity and force of the 
motives which prompted the Pontiff’s plea for peace; 
(2) absolute distrust of the present German Govern- 
ment, together with a fixed determination not to enter 
into negotiations with it, no matter what may be its prom- 
ises; (3) and an inflexible resolution to prosecute the 
war until it is made impossible for the German autocracy 
ever again to sweep “a whole continent within the tide 
of blood.” The clear implication of the entire docu- 
ment is that the German people must shake off the dom- 
ination of their present rulers before the notion of peace 
can be entertained, or else, as a people, give substantial 
guarantees such as “other peoples of the world would 
be justified in accepting.” 

The President says that he is in accord with the Pope 
in desiring not merely a cessation of hostilities but “a 
stable and enduring peace ”’; with the broad lines also of 
the settlement proposed by the Supreme Pontiff he is 
fully in sympathy; but he declares that the process by 
which Benedict XV hopes to effect that settlement, 
namely, by a “ return to the status quo ante-bellum,” ts 
in his opinion inadequate to produce the desired result. 


The object of this war is to deliver the free peoples of the 
world from the menace and the actual power of a vast military 
establishment, controlled by an irresponsible Government, which, 
having secretly planned to dominate the world, proceeded to 
carry the plan out without regard either to the sacred obligations 
of treaty or the long-established practices and long-cherished 
principles of international action and honor; which chose its 
own time for the war; delivered its blow fiercely and suddenly ; 
stopped at no barrier, either of law or of mercy; swept a whole 
continent within the tide of blood—not the blood of soldiers 
only, but the blood of innocent women and children also and of 
the helpless poor; and now stands balked, but not defeated, the 
enemy of four-fifths of the world. 


The President states explicitly that the power which 
has resorted to such measures is not the German people 
but “the ruthless master of the German people,” that 
is, the Imperial German Government. On the word of 
such a Government, he declares, no reliance can be 
placed. 
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We cannot take the word of the present rulers of Germany as 
a guarantee of anything that is to endure unless explicitly sup- 
ported by such conclusive evidence of the will and purpose of 
the German people themselves as the other peoples of the 
world would be justified in accepting. Without such guarantees 
treaties of settlement, agreements for disarmament, covenants 
to set up arbitration in the place of force, territorial adjust- 
ments, reconstitutions of small nations, if made with the German 
Government, no man, no nation, could now depend on. 

The only basis on which peace can be concluded, ac- 
cording to the President, is the mutual trust of all the 
peoples involved; no stable agreement can be arrived at 
between a group of free peoples on one side and on the 
other “an ambitious and intriguing Government.” And 
yet this, the President says, is the agreement suggested 
by the Pope. His Holiness’s plan contemplates the pres- 
ent German autocracy as one of the parties to the agree- 
ment, but such a step invites many disasters. 

To deal with such a power by way of peace upon the plan 
proposed by his Holiness the Pope would, so far as we can see, 
involve a recuperation of its strength and a renewal of its policy; 
would make it necessary to create a permanent hostile combina- 
tion of nations against the German people, who are its instru- 
ments; and would result in abandoning the new-born Russia to 
the intrigue, the manifold subtle interference, and the certain 
counter-revolution which would be attempted by all the malign 
influences to which the German Government has of late accus- 
tomed the world. 

The President declares that peace should rest on the 
rights of peoples, not on the rights of Governments. He 
disavows any sympathy with a peace based on politicai 
or economic restrictions meant to benefit some nations 
or embarrass others, upon vindictive action of any sort, 
or any kind of revenge or deliberate injury. And 
although he insists that the citizens of the United States 
have “ suffered intolerable wrongs at the hands of the 
German Government” they have no desire to make the 
German people suffer in turn, because that people, as a 
people, did not choose the war. Neither does he believe 
that those wrongs’ should be repaired at the expense of 
the sovereignty of any people. Punitive damages, the 
dismemberment of empires, the establishment of selfish 
and exclusive economic leagues, he deems inexpedient, 
and in the end worse than futile, having no basis for a 
peace of any kind, least of all for an enduring peace. 
That must be based upon justice and fairness and the 
common rights of mankind. 

The note ends with the expressed desire that God 
may grant that before long the great peoples of the Cen- 
tral Powers may give new evidence of their purposes, 
and in a way to restore the confidence of all peoples 
everywhere in the faith of nations and the possibility of 
a covenanted peace. 

On August 30 the President fixed the price of the 
1917 wheat crop of No. 1 grade at $2.20 a bushel, with 
inferior grades correspondingly lower. The Chicago 
market was taken as the basis, with 
the price varying in different cities; 
it is five cents less than the basic 
price in Omaha and ten cents more than the basic price 
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in New York. The action of the President was taken 


‘at the unanimous recommendation of the Wheat Price 


Committee, of which Mr. H. L. Garfield is chairman, 
and was based on an estimate of the cost production for 
the whole country, plus a reasonable profit. The com- 
mittee reached its decision after considering the statis- 
tics furnished by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture with regard to the wheat crop for 1917, and 
checking these statistics by personal investigation and 
the reports submitted by producers and their representa- 
tives. 

The purpose of the President’s action is to husband 
the wheat supply, which though less than normal is to- 
gether with the supply of other countries, not counting 
Russia, quite sufficient in the opinion of the committee 
to meet the needs of the world, to standardize wheat 
transactions, to eliminate speculation, and to stabilize 
the cost of flour and bread. The prices so fixed will 
continue until July 1, 1918, when the minimum price of 
$2 a bushel for wheat, recently fixed by Congress for the 
1918 wheat crop, will go into effect. The Food Admin- 
istration, which has been given large powers by the re- 
cent food laws, assumed control of the wheat situation 
on September 1. 

Exercising the power recently conferred on him by 
Congress, the President issued a proclamation, on Au- 
gust 27, which places under the control of the Export 
Council, whose chairman 1s Mr. 
Vance McCormick, practically all the 
articles of commerce grown or manu- 
factured in the United States. None of the articles con- 
tained in the two lists included in the document may be 
shipped from the United States without a license. In 
the words of a supplementary statement, made by the 
President, 


The two lists have been prepared in the interests of facility 
and expediency. The first list, applicable to the enemy and his 
allies, and to the neutral countries of Europe, brings under con- 
trol practically all articles of commerce, while the second list, 
applicable to all the other countries of the world, makes only 
a few additions to the list of commodities controlled by the 
proclamation of July 9, 1917. It is obvious that a closer super- 
vision and control of exports is necessary with respect to those 
European neutrals within the sphere of hostilities than is re- 
quired for those countries further removed. The establishment 
of these distinctions will simplify the administrative processes 
and enable us to continue our policy of minimizing the inter- 
ruption of trade. 


The purpose of the measure is to safeguard domestic 
needs and to meet the necessities of the nations at war 
with Germany. After these ends have been attained, it 
is the President’s intention to minister “to the needs of 
neutral nations as far as our resources permit.” Ship- 
ping of supplies, however, to neutral nations is to be con- 
trolled in such a way as to prevent any benefit accruing 
to the enemy either directly or indirectly. The procla- 
mation went into effect on August 30. 

The Japanese Mission visited the Senate on August 30 
and was welcomed by Senator Saulsbury, who presided 
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in the absence of Vice-President Marshall. Viscount 
Ishii in his response spoke of the 
moral victory implied in the entrance 
of America into the war, denounced 
in scathing language the acts of the German Government, 
paid a most graceful compliment to the democratic ideals 
of the United States, called attention to the similarity 
between the spirit of the two countries, which he sum- 
marized as being in both cases “a passion for liberty 
and loyalty to their flag,” and declared that Japan had 
been moved by the same purposes in entering the war as 
ourselves. Referring to the friendship between Japan 
and the United States, he said: 

I have an earnest and abiding faith that this association of 
ours, this proving of ourselves in the highest, most sacred and 
most trying of human activities, the armed vindication of right 
and justice must bring us to a still closer concord and a deeper 
confidence one in the other, sealing for all time the bonds of 
cordial friendship between our two nations. 

His words to the Senate, although they had a more 
strictly official character, were no more inspiring than 
the tribute he paid to the memory of Washington a few 
days before when on laying a wreath on his tomb, he 
said: 

Washington belongs to all mankind. Men come here from 
the ends of.the earth to honor his memory and to reiterate their 
faith in the principles to which his great life was devoted. Japan 
claims entrance to this holy circle. She yields to none in rever- 
ence and respect. 

Passing from Washington to the relations between 
Japan and the United States, he continued: 

It is a fitting place, at this time, when all the world is filled 
with turmoil and suffering, for comrades in a holy cause to 
gather and here renew their fealty to a righteous purpose, firm 
in the determination that the struggle must go on until the 
world is free from menace and aggression. Japan is proud to 
place herself beside her noble allies in this high resolve, and 
here, in the presence of these deathless ashes, she reaffirms her 
devotion to the cause and the principles for which they wage 
battle, fully determined to do her whole part in securing for 
the world the blessings of liberty, justice, and lasting peace. 

Of all the tributes paid to Washington and the Amer- 
ican people by the War Missions which have visited the 
United States none is more eloquent or inspiring than 
that conveyed in these gracious words of the Japanese 
Viscount. 

It transpired on August 27 that the Polish Provisional 
Council of State, which was summoned to meet at War- 
saw by the German Government on December 8, 1916, 
for the purpose of suggesting and 
drafting laws for the contemplated 
Polish kingdom, and which began its 
deliberations on January 5, 1917, recently retired, 
either by resignation, or, as stated in the Tdg- 
liche Runds-chau, by dissolution. The occasion of 
the retirement was a protest made by the Coun- 
cil against the assignment to the Austrian east- 
ern front of the recently organized Polish army, which 
according to assurances alleged to have been given the 
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Council was to be used for purposes solely of national 
home defense. The use of the Polish army was required, 
according to German statements, by military necessities, 
arising out of the vigorous Italian campaign on the 
Isonzo. The incident has given rise to a recrudescence 
of agitation on the part of the Pan-German newspapers 
for the abandonment of the whole scheme of creating a 
Polish kingdom. 


France.—M. Jean Guiraud, of the militant Catholic 
daily, La Croix, has been one of the stanchest defenders 
of the rights of the Catholic war orphans, so outrageously 
violated by the law which practically 
deprives them of the chances of a 
Catholic education. Writing to the 
valiant editor to congratulate him on his noble work, the 
Bishop of Amiens seizes the opportunity once more to 
state the principles at stake and to protest against the 
iniquitous legislation which has been passed. According 
to the Bishop, every child that has been baptized has the 
right to receive an education in harmony with the solemn 
obligations assumed by the parents when they carried him 
to the baptismal font. Whether we look at the question 
from the point of view of mere human justice or that of 
theology and of faith, one conclusion alone, adds the 
Bishop, can be admitted: the will of the dead imposes an 
imperative duty on the conscience of every Frenchman 
and Christian. ‘“ The statement,” he writes, “of M. 
Bérard, who brought in the War Orphans Bill, that the 
baptism received by the wards of the State, now consti- 
tuted the guardian of these children, does not oblige the 
State to give them a Catholic education, is an insult to 
reason and to faith.” Continuing, the Bishop writes: 

Were France to ignore the free decision by which the heroes 
of the war who have died for their country have entered the 
names of their children in the roster of Christian society, it 
would in doing so betray their trust, because these men have 
laid down their lives for the freedom of their country, under 
the firm conviction that they would survive themselves in their 
offspring, which they hoped would inherit the Catholic tradi- 
tions of their sires. It matters little whether these men fer- 
vently practised their religion or not; they were at least anxious 
to preserve the spiritual heritage of their race. A sense of 
natural justice should force us to respect their will which has 
been so clearly manifested by the baptism of their children. 

Under pretext of neutrality, says the prelate, the par- 
tisans of the unjust and anti-Catholic law are simply try- 
ing to destroy the Faith of the coming generation of 
France’s sons. In concluding he says eloquently: 


The doctrine of “neutrality” is a false religion, upheld by a 
sect as passionately hostile to truth as the heretics of past ages 
in the history of the Church. The partisans of this so-called 
religious neutrality say that they are merely “indifferent.” This 
alone would be a great evil. In reality they hate our holy reli- 
gion and oppose it with all the fury and rage of the Arians and 
Manicheans of the past. Give to the war orphan who 
has been baptized a neutral education and you take him away 
from God and the obligations of his baptism and you insult 
the memory of our heroic dead. 

This eloquent letter is only one of countless protests 


published by Catholic prelates, writers, senators, and 
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journalists in their splendid campaign against one of the 
most iniquitous and cruel laws passed by a senseless and 
, heartless Government. Catholics have died by the hun- 
dreds of thousands for France; its rulers reward them 
by robbing thejr children of the gift of Faith. 


Ireland.—_The movement for the revival of the na- 
tional language, music, games and customs is gaining 
momentum everywhere throughout the country. A sig- 
nal proof of this awakened interest 
was afforded at the recent Ard-Fheis, 
or annual Council of the Gaelic 
League, which held its deliberations at the Waterford 
Oireachtas. The deliberations were conducted by Pro- 
fessor Eoin MacNeill, who expressed his satisfaction 
that the cause of Ireland and the Irish language had 
made such a steady advance during the past year. Ac- 
cording to his statement, the Gaelic League was in a 
strong position financially ; but what was more important 
than material progress, the national spirit of the people 
was stronger than it ever was. 

The spirit which animated the members of the League 
may be understood from the following resolutions which 
were unanimously adopted: That in the Irish speaking 
districts every subject should be taught in Irish, and 
that in other places, Irish should, as far as possible, be 
used as a means of instruction; that Irish should be 
taught in every primary school in Ireland; that Irish 
should be essential in all training colleges under the Na- 
tional Board; that no Inspectors should be henceforth 
appointed who do not know Irish, nor should a non- 
Irish-speaking Inspector be sent to schools in the Gael- 
tacht; that a campaign should be started in the press to 
secure the reform of Irish education; that all persons 
seeking election to any public body should be required to 
pledge themselves to support these demands. 

On the occasion of the Waterford meeting, several 
plays in Irish were staged before a numerous and en- 
thusiastic audience, among them one by Fionan OLoin- 
sigh, one of the prisoners recently released from Lewes; 
another adapted from Dr. Douglas Hyde’s “An 
Cleamhnas” and Father Kelly’s tragedy “ An Foghm- 
har.” Commenting on these events the Dublin Leader 
says: “ One sound and certain objective of the national 
movement should be the Irish language,” and quotes with 
the heartiest approval the words spoken about the time 
of the Waterford Oireachtas, by Mr. de Valera, at Tull- 
amore, “ The Irish Language Movement is the bedrock 
of Irish nationality.” 


The Language 
Movement 


Russia.—The chief speaker at the session of the Na- 
tional Conference held in the Moscow Opera House, 
August 27, was Gen. Korniloff, comander-in-chief 
of the Russian armies. After describ- 
ing the general disorganization of the 
troops, giving as an instance of it the 
fact that soldiers had killed four regimental commanders 
and other officers, the speaker said: “If Russia wishes 
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to be saved the army must be regenerated at amy cost,” 
and then suggested that besides the restoration of the 
death penalty that discipline be brought back to the army 
by strengthening officers’ authority, by improving offi- 
cers’ financial positions and by restricting the functions 
of the regimental committees. Gen. Korniloff ended by 
expressing his confidence that if the army’s ancient glory 
is restored Russia will be saved. He was received with 
great enthusiasm by the people of Moscow and his speech 
was applauded by all the members of the Council except 
the extreme Left. Gen. Kaledines, leader of the Don 
Cossacks, then made a speech seconding Gen. Korniloff’s 
proposals. 

At the third session of the National Council on 
August 29 the railway representatives reported that there 
is a complete disorganization of the transportation sys- 
tem and that, unless effective measures are taken, the 
railway service will cease altogether by November. 
The representatives warned the Council that in such con- 
tingency dreadful consequences would follow, both at 
home and at the front, adding that the army might turn 
on the civilians. The excessive demands of railway 
workers had much to do with the collapse of the system, 
it was reported. Spokesmen for the Jews and other 
races then pledged their loyalty to the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. Gen. Alexeieff, former commander-in-chief, 
made a long address in which he contrasted the fighting 
spirit of the old army with the Russian troops of today 
“ poisoned and enfeebled by ill-interpreted and ill-applied 
doctrines ’”’ which have split the army into two irrecon- 
cilable camps, one consisting of soldiers and the other 
of officers. He reported that the soldiers’ committees 
and Government commissaries had been fatal to disci- 
pline. When the declaration of the rights of soldiers 
was published by the Government all respect for officers 
disappeared and they were sacrificed by their men. On 
one occasion, for instance, an advancing force was made 
up of twenty-eight officers, twenty non-commissioned of- 
ficers and two soldiers, the rest coolly looking on while 
their leaders were slain. 

It is generally admitted that so far as unifying Russia’s 
discordant elements, and stopping the military, social and 
economic disintegration of the country are concerned, 
the Extraordinary National Council was practically a 
failure. Premier Kerensky in closing the Council on 
August 29 said: 

The Provisional Government will stand on guard over the 
revolution. It will suffer no counter-revolutionary aitempts, 
whatever be their source, for the Provisional Government is the 
incarnated will of the whole Russian people. It does not regret 
having convoked the conference at Moscow, which, although it 
has not yielded practical results, has allowed all Russian citi- 
zens to say frankly what they think necessary for the State. 


Whoever endeavors to wrest their conquests from the people 
will never succeed, for they have now become public property. 


The powerful Radical Socialists refuse to give up their 
councils, committees, etc., which have done so much to 


ruin military discipline. 
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The Passing of a Theory 


Ricuarp A. MutrxKowsk1, Pu.D. 


if you should venture to tell him so he will 

grow indignant and probably wish to fight you. 
To the street philosopher simplicity is a fetish. What is 
simple he understands, what he understands he holds as 
doctrine. Thus he readily understands Darwin’s theory 
of evolution by natural selection and probably considers 
it one of the cardinal doctrines of biology. Other theo- 
ries of the process of evolution are not so simple and he 
prefers to disregard them. 

Darwinism as a theory had a long popularity and it 
still remains the one “ popular” theory of evolution. 
But the popularity of a theory is no gage of its scientific 
correctness, for scientifically a theory may have lost caste 
for years and yet its popularity may continue undimin- 
ished. Darwinism is an instance in point. It seems 
almost hopeless to convince the popular mind that Dar- 
winism and evolution are not identical. The scientific 
concept of Darwinism is the process of evolution by nat- 
ural selection. The popular concept is indefinite and 
includes everything from evolution to natural selection 
and the supposed descent of man from the apes. To no 
little extent the popular confusion is due to certain dis- 
honest popularizers who have carefully fostered the er- 
roneous conception. 

Hardly a decade ago the panegyrists of the Darwin 
centennial presented the early nineteenth century as an 
age of monumental ignorance and superstition. And 
Darwin brought light! Notwithstanding the claims of 
the panegyrists Darwin had only slight difficulty in gain- 
ing adherents and for his hypothesis. His theory had an 
immediate and astonishing success. In Darwin’s favor 
were his vast knowledge of biological minutiz, of geo- 
graphical distribution, of anatomy, of the facts of breed- 
ing, all excellently marshaled, and above all, the delight- 
ful simplicity of the theory. Darwin himself was extraor- 
dinarily careful and moderate in his statements, and his 
argument nowhere assumes the trenchant dogmatism 
of so many of his followers. 

It would be silly to minimize the influence the theory 
exerted fifty years ago and exerts to this day. <As a 
historical speculation Darwinism excites our astonish- 
ment, not because of its biological value, but because of 
the startling absurdities to which the enthusiasts were 
led when they attempted to carry out its logic. In their 
eagerness they sought to make Darwinism into a philo- 
sophical system, to supplant the prevailing Mosaic ethical 
system with a system of “natural” ethics based on 
applied biology; they sought to make Darwinism into a 
religion, to change educational methods accordingly; in 
fact, to shape our lives on its principles. In his reserved 
fashion “ Father Darwin ” no doubt shook his head won- 


A ow man in the street is a philosopher, although 


deringly over the antics of his followers, and since he 
was a serious man he probably worried over the imputa- 
tion that he had discovered progress, as practically 
claimed by some of his disciples. 

From a sociological standpoint the philosophy of Dar- 
winism still finds its exponents in our present-day So- 
cialists. To them history is a gladiatorial struggle for 
existence and a survival of the fittest. In their aim to 
achieve a higher ethical ideal than mere struggle of in- 
dividuals, they adopt the State as the unit, with a con- 
comitant suppression of individualism, without consid- 
ering, as Dr. Clarke, the geologist, states “ That this ideal 
is actively exemplified in the ant colony with its deadly 
communism, its moribund partition of labor, its lethal 
Socialism. Functional development of structures is the 
ideal, nothing is left for the spirit or intellect.” In peda- 
gogy the so-called biogenetic law, in which the individ- 
ual in his embryonic stages is supposed to repeat the his- 
tory of the race, still‘has its devotees. Thus the history 
of civilization is supposed to be repeated in the psycho- 
logical development of the growing child, from its 
primeval materialism to the later manifestations of eth- 
ical principles. The earliest behavior of the child is sup- 
posed to repeat that of its ancestors. Yet laughter is one 
of the first manifestations of a child, and there is no 
logical evidence to show that animals laugh. Monkeys 
have articulate sounds, yet despite all their chatter they 
do not laugh. 

But the most fervent exponents, like Haeckel, sought 
to make Darwinism into a “natural religion” and de- 
manded its adoption by the State. “Aut Darwin, aut 
Moses” became their slogan. They sought to overthrow 
all forms of religious belief and to replace it with a sort 
of natural religion as developed from “ applied natural 
history.” Yet Huxley himself, the brilliant exponent 
and critic of Darwinism, pointed out in an essay on 
“Evolution and Ethics” that “ Duty and ethics are in 
opposition to animal instincts and that ethics cannot con- 
sist of natural history applied.” Nor could the principle 
“ An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth” be father to 
“Love your enemy.” Aside from its superficiality Dar- 
winism experienced the fate of many theories, that is, it 
suffered most from its most ardent admirers. As a sys- 
tem of philosophy it soon led to absurdities which fore- 
shadowed its early decline. As Radl says: 

Darwinistic philosophy and biology, led by Spencer, practised 
the strange logic which knows everything beforehand, is aston- 
ished over nothing in the world, knows no mysteries. Every- 
thing is explained simply and satisfactorily on a mechanical 


physico-chemical basis. But these explanations were imagined, 
not deduced from observation and experiments. 


No wonder this system was popular, and still continues 
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to be so. For it permitted the sciolist and hobbyist to 
rank with scientists in finding and formulating satisfy- 
ing explanations. And the man in the street, mouthing 
his cant phrases of.“ struggle” and “ survival,” felt a 
spiritual kinship with the more aristocratic trio and de- 
manded for his speculations and peculations the same 
serious attention which were accorded to his mental su- 
periors. It was indeed a garrulous paradise and it still 
remains so in popular natural history, as witness the 
writings of London, Wells, and others less known, in 
magazines and Sunday supplements. Miracles are taboo, 
yet to avoid admission of the existence of the eternal 
personal God, they resort to a thousand miracles to ex- 
plain Him away. 

The climax of Darwinism is thirty years past, and 
Darwinism has long ago changed its cloak to a Neo-Dar- 
winism which no longer insists on the element of strug- 
gle, but still derives new species on the basis of a nat- 
ural selection of the fittest varieties. Yet even the fun- 
damental assumption of Neo-Darwinism seems fated, and 
perhaps all that will remain of the theory aside from its 
historical significance is that “natural selection pre- 
serves the best existing varieties, but cannot bring forth 
new varieties.” Older biologists still pretend to adhere 
to the theory, or at least to a modified version of it, but 
the younger biologists are frankly indifferent. Removed 
from its historical background and viewed in the light 
of present knowledge of the principles of heredity and 
its mechanics the theory seems weak and ineffectual. 
They recognize its historical significance, the tremen- 
dous impulse it gave to scientific study. But they also 
recognize the fact that much of its inspiration was de- 
rived, as Radl states, and the Monists admit, from its 
supposedly anti-religious motivation; and they are re- 
pelled by the dogmatism, the positivity, and the rabid 
intolerance of so many of its early exponents. 

The Darwinian idea of the method of evolution is 
based on fortuitous variations which if useful are pre- 
served; cumulative gradations tend insensibly to increase 
the differences between the offspring and the parent 
stock, and thus are formed new species. In its essentials 
this theory is plainly utilitarian. Soon after its formula- 
tion it was urged that certain types of variations, instead 
of fluctuating and being fortuitous, were quite evidently 
of a “definitely directed” and quite “useless” type. 
Such are the brilliant color patterns of many groups of 
insects, insect wing venation, the elaborate complexity 
of the microscope skeletons of chalk-forming protozoa, 
of sponge spicules, of the dermal plates of sea squirts, 
the vertebral processes of fossil reptiles, and others, 
many of which seem to present the mathematical work- 
ing out of very intricate relations of structures and pat- 
terns. It was also pointed out that the derivation of 
complex organs such as the hand and eye could not be 
explained by fortuitous or chance variations. These are 
the two older objections. The age of experiment has 1¢c- 
complished the proof that if we select experimentally 
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for any character, we can develop only what is inherent 
in the species, but that we cannot go beyond the limita- 
tions of the species. Thus we may select for size or 
productivity, but beyond the potentiality for size or pro- 
ductivity we cannot go. But evolution means the produc- 
tion of new things. How then do species arise? 

A vital assumption in all evolutionary argument has 
always been that in a gradated series each member is 
derived from the member nearest to it. Pariter, ergo 
causaliter has unconsciously been the biological axiom. 
The evidence obtained by Dr. Thomas Hunt Morgan on 
this hitherto unquestioned, yet crucial, point is signifi- 
cant. In his recent book, “ A Critique of the Theory of 
Evolution,” Dr. Morgan presents a very excellent 
summary of his experimental work in breeding certain 
fruit flies and its application to current theories of evo- 
lution. Regarding a gradated series he states: 

Mutations have occurred involving the pigmentation of the 
body and wings. The head and thorax of the wild drosophila 
ampelophila are grayish yellow, the abdomen is banded with yel- 
low and black, and the wings are gray. There have appeared 
in our cultures several kinds of darker types, ranging to almost 
black flies and to lighter types that are quite yellow. If put in 
a line a series may be made from the.darkest flies at one end 
to the light yellow flies at the other. These types, with the 
fluctuations that occur within each type, furnish a complete series 
of gradations; yet historically they have arisen independently 
of each other. 

Dr. Morgan finds a similar gradation in eye-color and 
other characters; yet each member of the gradated series 
originated from an independent culture. Our favorite 
symbol, therefore, the “tree of evolution,” should be 
changed into a bush; instead of branches, we have tufts. 

The pertinence of this discovery cannot be underval- 
ued. ‘“ Suppose that evolution ‘in the open’ had taken 
place in the same way, by means of discontinuous varia- 
tion, what value then would the evidence from com- 
parative anatomy have in so far as it is based on a con- 
tinuous series of variations of any organ?” 

One of the stumbling blocks in every theory of evo- 
lution has been the sexual differences of plants and ani- 
mals in color and form, known as sexual dimorphism. 
Here also Dr. Morgan offers significant evidence: 

A mutant appeared in which the eye-color of the female was 
different from that of the male. The eye-color of the mutant 
female is a dark eosin color, that of the male yellowish eosin. 
From the beginning this difference was as marked as it is today. 
» Here at a single step a type appeared that was sexually 
dimorphic. 
There was no act of “ sexual selection” as suggested by 
Darwin to account for the sexual dimorphism. “ The 
single mutation that brought about the change also 
brought in the dimorphism with it.” 

“Evolution from this point of view has consisted 
largely in introducing new factors that influence charac- 
ters already present in the animal or plant.” Organisms 
“jump” rather than “slide” into new varieties and 
species. Characters do not struggle into existence; they 
appear peacefully as the result of some factor present 
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or introduced. Such a view of evolution is less sanguine 
than the Darwinian idea of natural selection. In that it 
deals with factors which cause mutations and the me- 
chanics of these mutations and their causative factors, 
this view is somewhat complex for the street philoso- 
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pher. It will hardly receive his approval, for it further- 
more deprives him of the keen pleasure afforded him by 
the exercise of his imagination in the lurid and titillative 
accounts of gladiatorial struggle and survival of or- 
ganisms. 


Anglicanism at the War Front 


E. L. Minnarp 


is the recognition of the fact that a man’s reli- 

gion is a matter of real importance. When the 
soldier enlists one of the questions asked him is, ““ What 
is your religion?” This is followed by an entry on the 
paper on which is registered his record in the service. 
The church parade on Sunday is a military duty, chap- 
lains are provided not only in the garrisons in peace time, 
but also in generous numbers when the troops go to war. 
Since the Crimean War Catholic chaplains have been 
regularly attached to the forces in the field. In earlier 
days the only provision made consisted of Anglican chap- 
lains for most regiments and Presbyterian chaplains for 
Scotch regiments. Until very lately it was assumed 
officially that a soldier must be Anglican, Presbyterian 
or Catholic. But in the present war chaplains of various 
other denominations have been appointed. One may 
say, however, that in the days before the war most sol- 
diers were classed under what I have described as the 
three officially recognized denominations. I have never 
heard of a case of a soldier being classed as having no 
religion. But in one respect the religious statistics of the 
army have always been misleading. The great majority 
of the men were classed as belonging to the Church of 
England. This was the result of the way in which the 
entries were made when the men were recruited. An 
immense number of recruits had no definite view, and 
if they did not state that they were either Catholics or 
Presbyterians, they were almost invariably entered as 
Church of England. Catholic recruits, even if they were 
men who were negligent in the practice of their religion, 
were usually keen about being entered as Catholics. But 
the Church of England figures in army statistics included 
a large number of soldiers who had never thought about 
religion until they joined the army. 

The raising of the new armies first by voluntary 
enlistment and later by conscription has swept millions 
into the ranks during the war. There have been some 
very interesting discussions in the press and the reviews 
as to the religion of the soldier. These are all the more 
interesting because under present conditions they throw 
so much light upon the religion of the English people in 
general, for the army now includes the manhood of the 
country from the age of eighteen to forty-one, which 
can be set free from civil occupations. Much of the evi- 
dence is supplied by the letters and reports of Church of 
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England clergymen, who are acting as chaplains, and the 
net result of them is to show that for immense numbers 
of the English people religion is something of a very 
vague and rudimentary character. Disappointing as this 
is, there is no reason to be surprised at it. The statistics 
of church attendance in London and the other great cen- 
ters before the war showed that vast numbers of the peo- 
ple never went to a church of any kind, except perhaps 
on the occasion of a wedding or a funeral, and in the 
English primary schools, with the exception of those of 
the Catholic Church, the Church of England and a 
small number belonging to the Wesleyan body, there has 
for more than forty years been no definite religious 
instruction. It is no wonder then that one finds Anglican 
chaplains expressing their deep disappointment at find- 
ing that tens of thousands of men, nominally belonging 
to the Church of England, are utterly without instruc- 
tion and have never been brought into contact with any 
religious practice beyond taking their place in the ranks 
at the weekly church parade. 

In a thoughtful statement which lately appeared in the 
Church Times, one of the Anglican chaplains gives an 
account of the religion of the soldier, which may be thus 
summarized, in his own words: 


The great bulk of the men appear more or less indifferent to 
the claims of religion. There is a certain shyness in speaking 
about it. But below the surface there is a real spiritual move- 
ment going on, though it would be a gross over-statement to 
say that. any great revival of religion is in progress. 

Nothing is to be gained by withholding facts, just because 
they become unpleasant reading for the keen Christian; and it 
must be admitted at once that organized religion makes little 
appeal to many of the men, and that there is no universal desire 
to worship God and hold communion and intercourse with Him 
through the recognized channels, which only shows how sadly 
the Christian Church has failed in the past. 


On the other hand the chaplain notes that there is a 
marked revival of faith in God’s existence, goodness and 
power. One does not come across atheism, but on the 
other hand, “ This revival of faith in God does not man- 
ifest itself in any great renewal of the desire to worship 
Him.” There is some revival of faith in prayer, as the 
result of men finding themselves under the stress of dan- 
ger and suffering. There is a revival also of “ faith in 
human immortality,” but with this very vague ideas as 
to what the future life is. Thus, “ The connection 
between the forgiveness of sin and the state of the 
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departed is not universally recognized.” There is a very 
general idea that death in action justifies a man in the 
sight of God. At the same time there is a more friendly 
attitude towards organized religion. 

This is a fair summary of the chaplain’s evidence, and 
the net result is to show that even such revival as he 
notes is the acceptance of a kind of natural religion 
without any really marked Christian character. The 
plain fact is that vast numbers of the men now in the 
army have never received any kind of instruction in 
religion. An Anglican chaplain tells how after he had 
been giving some soldiers an instruction, one of them 
said: “ You’re telling us the things we ought to have 
learned when we were children.” Another chaplain 
sums up the situation by saying that the majority of the 
men have no idea of the supernatural, and only an ele- 
mentary code of ethics. Last autumn the Archbishop of 
York, summing up the impression he had derived from 
the chaplains’ reports, wrote that: 


One cannot suppose that the multitudes of men at the front 
have gone through religious awakening. The chaplains’ reports 
show appalling ignorance of the Church’s Sacraments and faith 
on the part of great numbers of men, who describe themselves 
as members of the Church of England. 


One of the chaplains writes: 


It is hopeless to find a Christian theory of life or any theory 
in the ordinary soldier. Many a time our scantily attended 
services stir one to indignant speech against the irreverence, 
spiritual indifference and carelessness out here. 


There has been much discussion as to the way in 
which the soldier should be approached. The High 
Church chaplains, holding a belief largely based on Cath- 
olic teaching, insist on some doctrine of the efficacy of 
the Sacraments as a necessity. But the Chaplain-General 
has not appointed many of them. Low churchmen and 
Broad churchmen abound among the chaplains, and one 
hears from some of them statements that dogmatic 
teaching is not necessary, and does not influence the men. 
The simple fact, however, is that most of the soldiers 
have not the elementary ideas or the preliminary train- 
ing that makes the chaplain’s appeal to them effective. 
One of the Anglican chaplains, the Rev. B. H. Berlyn, 
served first in a large garrison at home, and then at the 
front. He has given an interesting account of his expe- 
riences. Of the 18,000 Church of England men in the 
garrison he found that only about sixty took any interest 
in religious matters. At the front, in dealing with the 


sick and wounded he found them mostly utterly unin- 


structed, and he was startled at the contrast between his 
own men and the Catholics. He found these crowding 
round their priests, eager to receive the Sacraments of 
the Church, and as he puts it, “ knowing exactly what to 
do, and what they expected their chaplain to do for 
them.” He was struck, too, by seeing “ the real Catholic 
spirit of the Church, the French, the English, Belgians 
and even German prisoners all receiving the same Sacra- 
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ments from the same English priests.” He realized the 
living reality of the Catholic system, and its effectiveness. 
He is now himself a Catholic serving as a combatant 
officer at the front. 

From another Anglican chaplain we have the same 
evidence. This is his testimony: 


The almost entire ignorance of the average soldier of the 
elements of religion, the paucity of confirmed men, or regular 
communicants is simply appalling. A Roman Catholic soldier 
knows at once what to do. He knows the Gospel of Christ, 
understands about repentance, about grace. Our poor Tommy, 
not from any fault of his own, but from our neglect is quite 
unconscious of most of this as a reality. 


Another tells of his difficulties from the ignorance of 
the men. He talks to a wounded man and finds he knows 
nothing. He supposes he has been baptized, and has a 
vague idea that there is a mysterious God somewhere, and 
that is about all. This unfortunate condition of affairs 
naturally results from the fact that a whole generation 
has grown up largely without any definite religious 
teaching. As to the talk that dogma is not the thing for 
the soldier there is the striking fact that definite teach- 
ing makes religion a reality for the Catholic soldier, both 
in the British and in the French armies, and it has an 
attraction for the men. It is something practical which 
they can understand. There is proof of it in the steady 
flow of converts into the Catnolic Church amongst bota 
officers and soldiers at the front. Men of all creeds 
have been impressed by what they have seen of Cathol- 
icism as a living force for good in France. Thus, we find 
a Scotch Presbyterian, a member of the British House of 
Commons, Mr. Ian Malcolm, giving this account of his 
experiences on the French front: 


I have seen regiments and battalions bowed in worship, silent 
congregations at all hours, prostrate in prayer and intercession. 
They were not moved to such devotion by any indeterminate, 
undenominational, new-fangled theories of a higher life. No, 
they were just practising the religion taught them by their 
mothers, or their village priests in their childhood, a religion 
based upon the most definite, the most dogmatic principles of 
the Incarnation and the Atonement. That was what they wanted 
in time of trouble. No shadowy substitutes, no compromises 
would give them the courage they needed in the trenches. 
Under the shadow of the guns, or stunned with grief, they 
turned again like children to their mother’s knee, and clasped 
in faith the outstretched hands of the Man of Sorrows. 


These are all striking testimonies to the need of definite 
religious teaching, and of such teaching in early life. 
There is a mass of evidence to show that the Catholic 
system supplies this effectively. Once a man has had its 
training, he may go far astray and neglect the religion 
he has learned, but face to face with death he is eager 
to return to it, and the way back is a simple, straight 
path that is well known to him. It is a remarkable fact 
that among the Church of England chaplains the men 
who have most influence are precisely those who have 
adopted a large part of the Catholic system of belief and 
practice. 
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Who Are Our Soldiers? 


CHARLES PHILLIPS 


ODAY is the soldier’s day. Today the boy in uni- 
form occupies the center of the stage. Inland, 
or on the coasts, where there are great military 
camps, training stations, forts, or in little towns far re- 
moved in times of peace from the thought of soldiering 
or the sight of khaki, from one end of the country to 
the other, the army :nan is in evidence. In villages, the 
boys are home on leave, in cities they throng the 
street cars, the theaters; they are drilling on college 
greens and marching on parade. We see them every- 
where: they are in our eye and in our thoughts. Prayers 
follow them—how war does bring a people to its knees! 
—fond looks attend them, thoughts of the day, soon 
to be at hand, when the real good-by must be said, and 
they will go away across the sea to the trenches, per- 
haps never to return. 

Who is he and what is he, after all, this soldier boy who 
has become the cynosure of all America’s eyes? Is he just 
an impersonal figure to be admired, a machine, a thing in 
olive drab that comes and goes on order; and, off order, 
rollicks—till we begin to regard him merely as a strange 
sort of creature, removed from the every-day walks of 
life? No; far from it. He is just our boy, this soldier, 
this man in uniform, the same boy that we have known 
and loved at home, with the same virtues, the same faults, 
the same weaknesses and the same strength. It has taken 
a world war to make us realize this; but now, with 1o,- 
000,000 of our country’s men enrolled on the nation’s 
fighting lists, and 1,000,000 of them already preparing to 
don the khaki and march to the field, we do realize it 
with startling emphasis. And it is a good thing for us 
to be cured of the idea—a natural outcome, doubtless, of 
our old system of making the soldier boy a thing sep- 
arate and apart from our daily life—that our fighting 
men are inferiors, or at best, creatures of quite another 
species from the average man. 

“Man for man, the soldier is as good as anybody,” 
says Mgr. Bickerstaffe-Drew, one of England’s best 
known army chap'ains, and the ranking Catholic chap- 
lain of the British armies. If we took 1,000 soldiers and 
1,000 civilians, this experienced priest declares, we would 
not find among the suldiers the slightest degree more 
of sinfulness, unfaithfulness to God, brutality, coarse- 
ness or meanness than we would find among the same 
number of civilians. Speaking of the “boys” with 
whom he has come in contact in Flanders during the 
present war, the Monsignor says: “ There was no drunk- 
enness, but a most perfect sobriety among them; and 
it was not only that the men were brave to a degree, 
bearing their terrible wounds and hurts with most heroic 
patience and silence,” that, after all, is the fashion of 
their profession, “but their cleanliness, their decency, 
their irreproachable behavior in the midst of what was 
supposed to be the license of war ” passed his poor words 
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to express. He had heard that in war one would see the 
soldier not at his best; but he had learned otherwise. 
“ During the war he had found his respect for the soldier 
immensely deepened.” 

‘After all, these soldiers are only our own home boys 
wearing the uniform of the country’s defenders. Who 
are they but our own brothers, our own sons, warm, 
human-hearted fellows, “ who have only one life to be 
given anc who give it freely for others?” “A soldier 
comes more nearly than a King to the pattern of Christ,” 
says Cardinal Newman. “ He is not only strong, but he 
is weak. He does and he suffers. He succeeds through 
a risk. Half his time is on the field of battle, and half 
of it on a bed of pain. And he does this for the sake of 
others. He defends us by it. We are indebted to him. 
We gain by his loss.” 

Of course, we admire the soldier boy. Perhaps, even, 
some sense of what Newman says comes vaguely to us 
as we watch the man in uniform on parade, or read of 
his exploits on the field. But, nevertheless, there is no 
profession so little understood by the masses, so unjustly 
criticised and even reviled by the people, as ihe soldier’s. 
The soldier is a marked man; and when one soldier falls, 
the whole rank and file of his fellows suffer. True, 
this is a good thing in a way for the soldier, a fact that 
acts as a deterrent on him, a check against carelessness. 
But it is hardly just on our part; and if there is one 
thing that this war will bring home very close and per- 
sonally to us, to 1,000,000 of us at least, it is this fact— 
that the soldier boy is our boy, just as we sent him out 
of our homes to take his place in the ranks. He does 
not change much, on the contrary “the coercion of 
the service is a powerful influence for good,” says Major 
Paul Malone. “ Perpetual drilling develops subconscious 
obedience; thus the soldier develeps the faculty of loy- 
ally following his military leaders, and of courageously 
leading his subordinates; and if he returns to his com- 
munity with this faculty fully developed, his influence 
will be a positive factor for good.” 

As for the Catholic soldier in the field, perhaps there 
is nothing in Shakespeare more Catholic or better fitted 
for Catholic soldiers, sailors and chaplains than the gol- 
den words of counsel given by Henry V, as he paced in 
disguise the English lines at Agincourt: 


There is no King, be his cause never so spotless, if it come 
to the arbitrament of swords, can try it out with all unspotted 
soldiers. Some, peradventure, have on them the guilt of pre- 
meditated and contrived murder; some of beguiling virgins, with 
the broken seals of perjury ; some making the wars their bulwark 
that have before gored the gentle bosom of peace with pillage 
and robbery. Every subject’s duty is the King’s, but 
every subject’s soul is his own. Therefore should every soldier 
in the wars do as every sick man in his bed, wash every mote 
out of his conscience; and dying so, death is to him an advan- 
tage; or not dying, the time was blessedly lost wherein such 
preparation was gained. 


Fair words and true for the soldier boy, the son of our 
home, the pride of our nation. 
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Our Unassimilated Immigrants 


J. B. CuLEMAN 


lieve in the magical efficacy of the melting pot, 

he looks upon it as the great American delu- 
sion. Filled with sinister forebodings anent the future 
of the Republic, he recently gave vent to them in the fol- 
lowing terms surcharged with tragic import: “ Dark 
moments come when one surveys the multitudes [of un- 
desirable immigrants], and their ignorance, squalor, filth, 
superstition, drunkenness ; their contempt for the school- 
house and the book, the social settlement and the 
church.” If that sweeping indictment be true, Dr. Hillis 
is justly reechoing Tacitus’ pitiful Deum ira in rem 
Romanam, for the commonwealth which our fathers 
founded and watched over with the jealous care of Ro- 
man consuls is doomed to disintegrate and decay. The 
prospect is the less gratifying now that we have taken 
part in the war for the express purpose of extending to 
the world at large the blessings of democracy we have so 
long enjoyed. 

Our policy of throwing open the gates to all immi- 
grants who wish to share the good things of the land has 
enabled us to grow from a mere handful to a mighty 
100,000,000. But our growth, Dr. Hillis holds, has been 
akin to that of a fungus or a tumor, and the problem that 
confronts us now calls for the scalpel and the knife. 

According to him there are three reasons why this 
problem is so acute. “ First of all, the mere bulk of the 
foreign-born population is disturbing. Statisticians tell 
us that we have more than 50,000,000 of oug people who 
are either foreign born or the children or grandchildren 
of foreign-born parents. Had the old native stock at 
the time of the adoption of the Constitution remained, 
growing by natural increase alone, we would have in 
the country today 48,000,000 people.” In answer be it 
said that if even the grandchildren of immigrants are to 
be numbered among our foreign population, it is much 
to be feared that the white native stock will dwindle 
to infinitesimal proportions. But that is neither here nor 
there. The point is that we might have, but have not, 
48,000,000 people descended from the “ old native stock.” 
The point is further that men of influence like Dr. Hillis 
have never raised their voice, whether from choice 
or compulsion, against that perversion of the natural law 
which has brought about the condition he deplores. 
While the old native stock reverted to the morality of 
pagan Rome in the halcyon days of the Empire, its Chris- 
tian leaders remained mostly dumb. What a splendid 
opportunity they lost to fulfil a patriotic duty towards 
the country they love so dearly, when they let slip the 
chance to assail the hideous vice of race suicide that is 
gnawing at the vitals of the nation and decimating it be- 


fore their very eyes. 
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This leads to Dr. Hillis’s second reason why the 
problem of our unassimilated is supposedly acute: “ The 
birth-rate of certain immigrant races is so far above that 
of the native stock as to stir alarm lest sheer force of 
weight of numbers overwhelm and swamp our American 
ideals.” But may it not be contended that an ethnical 
unit which, in the midst of the most advantageous cir- 
cumstances, cannot preserve its entity and its ideals by 
the means nature freely puts at its disposal, amply de- 
serves to be blotted out from among the living and 
should have no mourners at its bier? True American 
ideals will find better keepers in the more vigorous races 
that are supplanting the native stock no longer faithful, 
by its own damning admission, to its sturdy progenitors. 

The third source of danger, as Dr. Hillis sees it, is 
“the increasing tendency towards aloofness and towards 
isolation and separation.” The parallel he draws is as 
ingenious as it is insidious: “ Just here the crisis that is 
upon England through the Irish problem holds warning. 
To this day Great Britain is one thing, and Ireland is 
another. After a century South Ireland is unassimilated. 
But we have half a dozen races like Ireland, some of 
which are not only un-American but are anti-American.” , 
That the illustration is beside the point and can be meant 
only as a cruel joke, anyone with less wit than Dr. 
Hillis has, can readily see. Ireland, conquered, op- 
pressed, bled to death; persecuted because of its stead- 
fast adherence to the Faith once delivered to the Saints, 
and ruthlessly crushed and ground down whenever it 
dared to strive for freedom and self-government, yes, 
this Ireland is “ unassimilated.” One fails utterly to see 
why, or to whom it should become assimilated or even 
how it could become assimilated, while it was the victim 
of a policy of barbarism that has few equals in history 
and is the best possible means to keep national conscious- 
ness alive. Poland is another case in point, and who is 
there today who does not admire it for not having be- 
come either Russian, German or Austrian, despite all 
efforts at assimilation? Is it not on this permanence of 
its national character that it can now justly base a claim 
to self-government? Men would reluctantly own them- 
selves citizens of this land of free democracy, if it had 
ever been guilty of any abuse of autocratic power such 
as Ireland and Poland have been the victims of. No 
race, except the Indian, or creed did our Government 
ever persecute. Representatives of all nations have come 
here of their own free choice, and all the hue and cry of 
“grouchy” pessimists notwithstanding, the great ma- 
jority are being assimilated fast. 

“We must all confess,” says Dr. Hillis, “ that some 
immigrants hate the Republic with a deadly hatred. Their 
malignity is almost beyond words. Witness that meeting 
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some months ago when a group of men assembled, put 
an iron pot on the platform, set fire to the kindling wood 
and then each man and woman marched by, dropped a 
little American flag into the flames, and took from the 
hand of the leader the red flag.” Strangely enough, the 
speaker forgot to say that the leader in this dastardly 
performance was a Harvard graduate (1896), one Bouck 
White, a name that sounds strangely Anglo-Saxon and 
altogether unlike the patronymics of the immigrants 
from “ Austria, Serbia, Bulgaria,” whom Dr. Hillis 
would especially banish from our shore. The vast num- 
ber of foreigners, even if they read newspapers and listen 
to sermons in their own tongue, and use their own lan- 
guage in their schools, are quick to accept “ the essential 
ideas of democracy.” Their language is no bar to it, 
since English obviously has no monopoly on these ideas 
and ideals. 

That they should become familiar with the tongue of 
their adopted land, no one feels inclined to question. But 
the ordinary immigrant intent with all his might on pro- 
viding the daily bread for himself and his usually large 
family, and on giving a fitting education to his children, 
has little time and opportunity to devote to this study. 
In his new, surroundings and amidst new associates he 
readily, if unconsciously, imbibes the spirit of our democ- 
racy. When the history of this war comes to be written 
the part played in it by our immigrants and their devo- 
tion to the starry banner will stand out as conspicuously 
as they did in former days of storm and stress. Of the 
Catholic immigrant in particular will this prove true. 

That “some immigrants” hate the Republic is too 
obvious to question. They hate all law and order and 
every form of government. They were dyed-in-the-wool 
Socialists before they landed here, and our large-hearted 
legislators never denied them the right to American hos- 
pitality. Events may soon show whether the course of 
the latter was right or not. Others have been made into 
followers of the red banner by what they saw, heard, 
and lived through in the factories, mines and other indus- 
trial enterprises of their adopted land. The heartless 
exploiter of the laboring man; the sweatshop proprietor 
who waxed fat on the starvation wages of women and 
children, represent phases of our American life well 
within the memory of the present generation. In con- 
sequence of strong and persistent protests, of strikes and 
riots even, legislatures have had to step in so frequently 
to better conditions, and then their enactments have so 
often been circumvented by greed that it is an utter per- 
version of the truth to denounce and condemn the 
immigrant and to hold up his native employer as an 
immaculate example 6f true Americanism. Socialism is 
fundamentally wrong. But men being what they are, 
without the religious restraints which the Catholic 
Church alone provides, Socialism will continue to win 
converts as long as such conditions are allowed to exist. 

If Americanism stands for anything at all, it stands for 
equal opportunity, fair treatment for everyone, in short, 
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for social justice. From how many Protestant pulpits, 
before which those “ malefactors of great wealth ” sit in 
smug self-satisfaction, has their unholy grasping been 
denounced? How often have the rights of their em- 
ployees been set forth in unmistakable terms? The in- 
itial impetus towards reform was allowed to come not 
from those who should have been the leaders, but from 
the masses who will find a spokesman when their burden 
is beyond endurance. Meanwhile, the Protestant pulpits 
keep on fatuously prating about “ American ideals and 
the faiths of our fathers.” The descendants of the fathers 
have become too few and too powerless to preserve the 
ideals of their forbears, and are loath to hand on the heri- 
tage to a new generation which, with supercilious airs, 
they would brand as “our unassimilated.” Unassimi- 
lated or unrelated by ties of blood to the native-born, yes. 
But physically and mentally and morally they are the 
peers of our colonial pioneers and founders. They are 
fully fit and willing, especially those of the Catholic com- 
munion, to take up the task that is dropping from the 
impotent hands of a degenerated stock. The Republic is 
safe in their keeping. “ Their ignorance, squalor, filth, 
superstition and drunkenness, their contempt for the 
schoolhouse and the book” are but the swan song of a 
foolish and dying nativism. Rail at them you may. But 
stop them in their consecrated task of fashioning a 
greater, a better and a stronger America, you will en- 
deavor in vain to do. By reforming your own morals 
you may still share that honor with them who do not 
shirk the burden of life and manhood and _nation- 
building. 


The Sisters in the Civil War 


GeraLtp C. Treacy, S.J. 


ROM the imperfect records obtainable, dealing with the ac- 
tivities of the different Sisterhoods during the sixties, it 
would seem that besides the Sisters of Mercy, the Sisters of 
St. Joseph, of the Holy Cross, and of Charity did relief work 
for the wounded, on battlefiged and in hospitals. Archbishop 
Hughes, writing to Archbishop Kenrick in May, 1861, said: 
The Superior of the Jesuits here called upon me to state 

that their Society would be prepared to furnish for the 
spiritual necessities of the army, North and South, as many 
as ten chaplains speaking all the civilized languages of 
Europe and America. For myself I have sent .one 
chaplain with the Sixty-ninth Regiment. There is 
another question; about nurses for the sick and wounded. 
Our Sisters of Mercy have volunteered after the example 
of their sisters toiling in the Crimean war. . . . I am 
now informed that the Sisters of Charity in the diocese 
would be willing to volunteer a force of from fifty to one 
hundred nurses. . . It would seem to me natural and 
proper that the Sisters of Charity in Emmitsburg should 
occupy the very honorable post of nursing the sick and 
wounded. 

The fact is that the Emmitsburg Sisters very soon occupied 
the post of honor mentioned by the Archbishop of New York, 
for we find them in Richmond in the early part of June, 1861, 
answering the call of Dr. Gibson who was in charge of the 
Military Hospital in the Confederate capital. This hospital 
afterwards became known as St. Anne’s Military Hospital, and 
received the first wounded of the early battles or skirmishes, 
notably the wounded from Phillippi, Big Bethel, Romney, Rich 
Mountain, Carrick’s Ford and Manassas. The last engagement 
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is known as the first battle of Bull Run, and took place on July 
21, 1861. The Emmitsburg community besides serving in St. 
Anne’s, gave over their infirmary in Richmond for the use of 
wounded soldiers. Other hospitals in and around Richmond 
were made ready and as soon as they were opened the surgeons 
applied for Sisters to take charge of them. As schools and 
academies had been closed for some time, hospital work was 
the general occupation. In the summer of 1861 the community 
at Emmitsburg was depleted. Its few remaining members re- 
ceived a message from Harper’s Ferry, asking them to come 
through the Union lines and attend the sick and wounded. 
Above the town of Harper’s Ferry is Bolivar Heights. There 
the military hospital was located where the Sisters were to 
labor. Troops from the far South had come to concentrate 
about the place and there were many sick in Bolivar. The 
morning after their arrival the medical director escorted the 
Sisters around the hospital, and said to the patients: “Now 
you wiil have no cause to complain of not getting nourishment, 
medicine and attention at the right time, for the Sisters of 
Charity will see to all these things.” 

The town by turns had been held by Union and Confederate 
troops and as a consequence had been stripped of everything 
that might serve for relieving the sufferings of the sick. While 
the Sisters were casting about for means of meeting a critical 
situation, an order came from Winchester that all Confederate 
troops in the vicinity of Harper’s Ferry should repair to the 
town. No time was lost, as the Confederates feared they would 
be cut off from their base of supplies. The Sisters awaited 
word from Winchester. It came in a request from the ladies 
of Winchester to the medical authorities asking that they might 
be allowed to serve in Winchester in place of the Sisters of 
Charity. The Sisters made a characteristic reply to the authori- 
ties: “In case you feel any difficulty respecting the ladies of 
Winchester, the Sisters consider it reasonable that they should 
wish to serve their own people, and will not feel offended but 
rather grateful for your friendly candor.” The medical authori- 
ties informed them that no attention would be paid to the Win- 
chester objection. “The ladies of Winchester could never do 
for the sick what the Sisters of Charity would do, and there- 
fore unless the Sisters insisted on returning home, the doctors 
would hold them to their undertaking.” To Winchester accord- 
ingly they went. In one of the largest hospitals in the town 
they began their labors, and continued them till the Confed- 
erates gradually removed all their sick to Richmond. Among 
the last to leave the fallen capital of the Confederacy were the 
Sisters of Charity. 

At the Federal hospitals, too, in Washington and St. Louis, 
the sick and wounded received the ministrations of the Sisters 
of Charity. Nor were they absent from the battlefields. It 
was in April, 1862, that Shiloh was fought. The story of relief 
work there was told very well by Sister Anthony O’Connell, 
who had gone to the front from Cincinnati with a band of 
Sisters of Charity: 

At Shiloh we ministered to the men on board the floating 
hospitals. Often we had to move up-stream to get the 
wounded away from the terrific stench coming from the 
dead on the field. This was bad* enough, but what we 
endured on the field of battle while gathering up the wounded 
is simply beyond description. The soldiers were 
remarkably kind to one another. They went around the 
battlefield giving what assistance they could, placing the 
wounded in comfortable positions until such time as the 
nurses could reach them. I remember one poor soldier 
whose nose had been shot off, who had almost bled to death, 
and would have been missed had we not discovered him in 
a pen, where some kind comrade had placed him before he 
left the field, every other place of refuge being occupied. 

. Day often dawned on us, only to renew the work 
of the preceding day without a moment’s rest. 

It is in a soldier’s diary that we find this tribute to Sister 


Anthony: 
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Amid the sea of blood she portent the most revolting 
duties for the poor soldiers. She seemed like a ministering 
an a many a young soldier owes his life to her care 
and charity. appy was the soldier who wounded and 
bleeding had her near him to whisper words of consolation 
and courage. She was reverenced by Blue and Gray, Prot- 
estant and Catholic alike, and we conferred on her the title 
of the “ Florence Nightingale of America.” Her name be- 
one * household word in every section of the North and 
out 


The Confederates retreated from Shiloh to Corinth, followed 
by the Union army, and with the army went the Sisters to con- 
tinue their work. among the wounded and the sick. 

In the summer of this year, 1862, the Surgeon- Conioal at 
Washington asked for one hundred Sisters to be sent to a sta- 
tion called White House, in Virginia, then held by Northern 
troops. So many Sisters were with the armies that there was 
no possibility of finding more than sixty to answer the Gov- 
ernment request. These were at White House only a few days 
when the Confederates appeared within two miles of the sta- 
tion. The wounded and dying were hurriedly placed on trans- 
ports, and with them went their nurses. One of the Sisters 
died from her labors on this journey. The remainder of the 
band returned to Baltimore, where they received orders to pro- 
ceed to Point Lookout, a peninsula at the end of southern Mary- 
land, sprayed by the waters of the Chesapeake and the Potomac. 
Soon one of their number succumbed to typhoid. At early 
dawn they buried her body, with soldiers as her pallbearers. 
Her grave is there among the many graves of the unknown 
dead near the shore where the Potomac flows out towards the 
sea. Beside the Government light-house there is little to be 
seen today at Point Lookout. But in the summer of 1862 it 
was crowded with the sick and the wounded. Cottages, tents 
and wooden shacks dotted the narrow strip of land, containing 
soldiers suffering from every form of disease and wounds. Re- 
movals by death and the arrival of more wounded men often 
caused the wards to be emptied and refilled again the same day. 
As soon as a boat came in sight a bugle would blow, a signal 
to the Sisters to make room in the wards for a new batch of 
sufferers, many of them Confederate prisoners. 


Just about this time an order came from Washington to the 
medical authorities at Lookout, directing them to remove all 
women nurses from the Point. The Sisters prepared to leave, 
although they realized that their work was only well started. 
During their preparations for departure the chief medical officer 
telegraphed to the capital for instructions. He received the fol- 
lowing reply: “ The Sisters of Charity are not included in our 
orders. They may serve all alike at the Point, prisoners and 
others, but all other ladies are to leave the place.” So the 
Sisters stayed on as the official nurses of this hospital until the 
end of the war. A year before they withdrew at the call of 
peace, Point Lookout was visited by a fearful tornado that car- 
ried-destruction in its path from the river to the bay. Cottages 
and shacks were overturned, doors and windows smashed or 
carried off by the violence of the wind, and the sick and wounded 
were exposed to a merciless pelting rain. The official nurses 
measured up to the situation, going about among the sufferers, 
quieting and consoling them. Years afterwards an old Con- 
federate veteran used to love to rehearse the story of the storm 
to any chance visitor who came to the Confederate Home at 
Pikesville, Maryland. The humor of the situation had not 
escaped him. It was no unusual sight, he claimed, to see the 
Sisters standing by a stove, with saucepans of broth for the 
sick, no other roof over their heads but an umbrella held by a 
hungry soldier. The stoves alone remained in their original 
positions. The tornado had completely changed the location 
of the Point Lookout Hospital. The Sisters remained at the 
Point until the late summer of 1865, when the last of the wounded 
left for their homes. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words. 


What Ireland Wants. 
To the Editor of America: 


Since Cesar had his Brutus and Charles I his Cromwell, 
it would be rather surprising, if Ireland did not have her share 
of like folk. It was this thought which the letter of Mr. J. P. 
Keating, in your edition of August 25, inspired. With it was 
mingled a keen sense of regret that the gentleman has neglected 
to acquaint himself with the present-day history of the Emerald 
Isle. Surely, he could not have been serious when he launched 
his Jove-like thunderbolt against the struggle of the Irish people 
to win freedom from foreign domination. It was not exactly 
edifying to see an Irish-American cast such slurs upon the cause 
of Sinn Fein, which is the cause of the entire lrish race, as the 
recent elections have so eloquently shown. One is inclined to 
wonder whether the Sinn Fein leaders would not change their 
ideas and policies, if they could be blessed with the boon of 
perusing Mr. Keating’s little effusion. While J, myself, would 
be delighted to point out the flaws and misrepresentations of the 
letter, yet I feel that Mr. Keating may himself have quite as 
excellent opportunities of learning the truth as the rest of man- 
kind has. ; 

It would seem that the trouble with many Jrish-Americans in 
these days of reciprocal hate, is that they go astray in an effort 
to be consistent. Many of them imagine that just becatise their 
ancestors neglected to support the Irish cause in ’98, they, too, 
should fail to be loyal in 1917. This, of course, is ridiculous. 
Even consistency, if carried to such a foolish extent, may cease 
to be a virtue. 

I sincerely hope that Mr. Keating is not about to formulate 
another “Creed,” of the Senator Williams’ variety, similar to 
his “ I-believe-in-the-almighty-Kaiser ” affair which appeared re- 
cently in the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin and called forth 
many a protest from readers whose reverence had been severely 
shocked. Possibly, Mr. Keating may once have heard the legal 
maxim: Sic utere tuo, ut non alienum laedas, which might be 
rather freely translated into the admonition that one should so 
express his opinions as not to wound the intelligence or religious 
convictions of his hearers or readers. 

It was’ with a feeling of pain, I must confess, that I read Mr. 
Keating’s “ Creed.” Now the gentleman adds to our sorrow by 
forsaking the very cause for which our own great land is strug- 
gling, the freedom of small nations. Those of us whose fathers 
remained loyal in 98 and “lost everything but honor in defense 
of Irish rights, now bow our heads in deep shame to see some 
of Ireland’s own sons casting honor itself to the winds in seek- 
ing alliance with the common enemy of all free peoples.” 

Camden, N. J. Puitrp McFArtanp. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


The difficulty of the Irish problem will never be understood 
until people grasp an important truth, often unknown or not 
sufficiently realized, owing to the fact that we Irish now speak 
English. Yet about eighty years ago most of our people talked 
not English, but Irish, an altogether different language not 
belonging to the Teutonic family. Irishmen are distinct from 
the English not merely ideally and religiously, but above all, 
racially. We are not Anglo-Saxon colonials like the Austral- 
ians, Canadians, or old Americans, but a distinct conquered 
race. We resemble the Poles and Armenians today, or the 
Greeks, Serbs, and Bulgarians of the early nineteenth century 
under the Turks. While always eager to accept any ameliora- 
tion of our lot, such as the Wyndham Land law or a Home 
Rule act, we never gave up our hope and claim of final full 
independence. If, after our centuries of longing and struggling, 
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which have excited the astonishment and admiration of the 
world, outside of England—a struggle which this great republic 
of liberty will not, we hope, overlook, even if at this hour it 
stands with England, rescuing her from certain annihilation by 
our common foe, and so earning the right to speak plainly to 
her—the nations, now professedly fighting for the heretofore 
despised Catholic principles of morality and justice, humanity 
and the liberation of subjected small nationalities, leave us to 
our fate, well may this mighty conflict be termed the war of 
the hypocrites; for England’s control of Ireland is founded 
solely on brute force directed by her commercial interests, and 
her Teutonic-blooded writers deify might, in our case, just as 
much as do their cousins in Prussia. 

As to Ireland’s future. The so-called Home Rule act, of 
which Mr. Leslie writes, was an ante-bellum measure; but things 
have changed within three years. The entire Irish race desires 
the fullest obtainable liberty, the only difference being in esti- 
mating how much we can get. Why should England not free 
us, as she freed Greece from the Turks, and hopes to free 
Poland from Germany and Russia, just as the United States 
freed Cuba? We are tired of talk about practical politics; our 
demand for freedom is based on natural justice and right, not 
on politics. Does England possess only politicians and no honest 
clear-sighted statesmen? After all, she could have nothing . 
serious to fear from doing justice to Ireland, for a free Ireland 
would prove her best friend and her first and most faithful 
ally; we should have to stand or fall together. We should, 
of course, from our ideas of morality, continue to despise her 
past heroes and history, but as free allies we could be proud 
of the future work she can do. 

Regarding the scope of the Home Rule act, Mr. Leslie omitted 
to point out its several grave defects, even as a partial remedy, 
irrespective of its contempt of our national claims. Under it 
the London parliament may: (1) Abolish the Irish parliament 
at any time, without its consent; (2) overrule all Irish legisla- 
tion; (3) prevent the free selection of all Irish cabinet min- 
isters; (4) control the appointment of all Irish judges; (5) 
crush us by taxation and again ruin our industries and trade. 
As to the financial arrangements of the act, they are it is 
true only tentative, yet very bad. Mr. Asquith completely ig- 
nored the recommendations of the Royal Commission of Bri- 
tish financial experts, including Dr. Kelléy of Ross, cited by Mr. 
Leslie, who at his request had reported an equitable scheme for 
regulating the financial relations of the two parliaments. 

New York. A. A. E. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


I have been much interested in the letters you have published 
under the heading, “ What Ireland Wants.” One cannot be mis- 
taken in saying that the country wants a safe, happy, peaceful 
and reasonably prosperous future. What would be her chances 
of such a [future as an independent nation? Assuming the pos- 
sibility of entire independence, would such independence, under 
present-day conditions, be durable, certain, safe? If we could 
move her over to this side of the Atlantic, perhaps so; though 
even your own mighty nation has not escaped the touch of the 
long arm of European ambition. 

But as she must remain where she is, and in truth her geo- 
graphical situation is not a promising one for the enduring in- 
dependence of “a little people,” the gravest doubts arise, if 
Irishmen want to take practical views. Dreams may be very 
pleasant, very beautiful, but they are a poor basis on which to 
found a nation, or from which to reckon future events. Ireland 
would, it seems to me, be very helpless as an independent na- 
tion. She would be helpless in a military, naval, commercial or 
diplomatic sense. How is it that the enthusiastic champions of 
complete independence never condescend to sketch for us the 
details of the actual operation of the independence they dream 
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of? How would such independence be guaranteed, and by 
whom? Supposing an international guarantee, what, in the light 
of recent events, can we imagine it would be worth? What 
could Ireland herself do to maintain her independence? How 
long would it take a hundred submarines to ruin her and force 
her into submission? By what means could she protect herself 
against those peaceful wars of commercial discrimination which 
are so common and so destructive? Where are her raw ma- 
terials for manufactures? Where is her capital? Where are 
her internal resources which could form the basis for self-ex- 
pansion in the face of unfriendly commercial neighbors and 
competitors? Where is her wealth, or the self-contained mak- 
ings of wealth which could render her really, as well as nom- 
inally, an independent country? 

How can 5,000,000 people, on an island, on the edge of 
Europe, within a few hours’ sail from the ports of the greatest 
nations in the world, become really independent, and cherish a 
well-founded hope of remaining so? Even if she could start 
out with the good-will and friendliness of all the rest of Europe, 
how would her future be safer than that of other little nations 
which have seen their dreams shattered in a day? 

I am an Irishman, and a home-ruler; but the dream of Irish 
independence does not appeal to me. I can see no security in 
it; and surely we have had enough of insecurity. It is time 
we Irishmen gave up dreams and divisions. Our greatest 
weaknesses are precisely these: we dream and we disagree. We 
are born factionists. I do not now refer to the northeast UI- 
ster faction. That is not the same thing. I refer to factions 
amongst the real patriots. Home-ruler all my life, the shadow 
of a doubt sometimes comes to me: Will there not be as many 
parties in the new Parliament of Ireland as there were in the 
Duma? Well, Home Rule might be made to work successfully, 
even with ten or a dozen political parties; but, when one tries 
to imagine Ireland an independent nation, with this natural 
weakness for faction added to all the other weaknesses of the 
scheme, an independent Ireland becomes, not a beautiful dream, 
but a nightmare. 

North Sydney, N. S. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

If our good friend Mr. Woodlock will scan’ carefully the 
results of recent elections in parts of Ireland, I think he will be 
willing to admit that there are strongly convincing proofs of 
‘the numerical and political strength of the Sinn Fein party, 
which is sweeping its way with constantly increasing political, as 
well as moral, victories. Could he but scrutinize the minds and 
wishes of the Americans born of Irish parentage, I do not 
doubt for one instant that he would find in every man so descended 
a desire for Irish liberty. Our truest American ideals demand 
that such conditions as may be found in Ireland be consid- 
ered in these days of loud promises. The one great difficulty is, 
as I have said before, our American papers have not done jus- 
tice to Ireland's needs, owing, I believe, to the fact that they are 
controlled by the strongest English interests in the person of 
Lord Northcliffe. 

If Mr. Keating is so certain of his position, I would ask why 
it is treasonable to demand long delayed justice and freedom 
for Ireland, if it is right to demand the same for Serbia and 
Belgium, both actual belligerents, who are suffering for their 
espousal of foreigners’ contentions? We may be fighting the 
same enemy as England, but our motives cannot be the same, 
since England is not and never was a democracy, and there lies 
an abysmal difference. If Sinn Feinism is laudable in times 
of peace, it should be far more laudable in times of the “ gag- 
rule,” “false pretentions and martial law,” so common these 
days. 

New York. Joun H. Doorey. 

[The correspondence on “ What Ireland Wants” may now 
cease.—Ed. AMERICA.] 


R. F. PHALEN. 
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Work of Knights of Columbus 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have noticed in the columns of your paper the report of the 
$1,000,000 drive of the Knights of Columbus. My conclusion 
is that Catholics have contributed generously to the cause taken 
up by the Knights. May I ask you what has been done for the 
soldiers now in camp? At Mineola, where the Catholic Sixty- 
Ninth is eftcamped, I saw a Y. M. C. A. tent crowded with boys 
in khaki, but I could not find the tent of the Knights of Colum- 
bus. At Van Cortland Park and at Pelham I found the same 
conditions. Will you let me know of any encampment in the 
vicinity of New York where there is a tent of the Knights of 
Columbus? 

In your pages a few weeks ago I read an editorial on the 
Chaplains’ Aid Association. At 580 Fifth Avenue I found their 
headquarters. The ladies in charge there told me their associa- 
tion was formed to aid the chaplains. They did not undertake 
to provide recreation centers, as that was the work of the 
Knights of Columbus. They were to look after the spiritual 
needs of our troops. And they are doing it. They have twenty 
chaplains’ kits ready for service; two they have sent to Europe 
and about seven to different camps throughout the United States. 
The day I made my visit to 580 Fifth Avenue they were sending 
3,000 prayer books, and 2,500 rosaries and scapular medals to 
Mineola for the Sixty-Ninth. They are really doing things. 

You will do a great favor to me and hundreds of your readers 
if you will publish in an early issue of your paper an account 
of the camp-activities of the Knights of Columbus, the officially 
approved relief organization for the soldiers and sailors of 
the Catholic Faith now in service. 


New York. JoHN Munro. 


Literature for Soldiers 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

As a Trustee of the Brooklyn Public Library I attended a 
meeting, on August 28, in the New York Library, of those 
specially interested in the proposal of the National War Council, 
to use a $1,000,000 fund to provide library facilities for the 
soldiers and sailors during the war. Two of the three Catholic 
trustees of the Brooklyn Public Library were present; there 
was nobody representing the thousands of Catholics in the four 
other Boroughs of New York, although camp libraries were 
among the things discussed at the recent Washington confer- 
ence on war problems for Catholics. A specific paragraph con- 
cerning war literature and libraries was included in the official 
statement sent to the press from the conference. 

In the address which he made to the meeting, A. F. Hoff- 
sommer, Field Director for New York City, assured his auditors 
that 


The thirst for reading on the part of the men in the va- 
rious camps is very great and the task of satisfying that 
thirst is one that we have to meet. Contrary to the belief 
of many persons, the men, we have learned by experi- 
ence, do not turn to lighter works of fiction, but 
rather to books of learning, scientific books, religic:s books, 
and books that deal with important subjects, such as polit- 
ical economy or the law. The work of meeting all these 
demands is going to be carried out. 


Frank A. Vanderlip, chairman of the National Library War 
Council, who presided, said that the library work proposed 
“would coordinate with the Y. M. C. A.”; and J. L. Clarkson, 
who represented the Y. M. C. A., gave an outline of what that 
organization was doing. They had their outfits already in 186 
camps and 265 other outfits were under way; 987 secretaries 
had been appointed and, within two weeks, 1,081 others would 
be added to that number. 
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It is proposed to have the Carnegie Foundation construct 
base libraries at the thirty-two principal cantonments at a cost 
of $320,000, and the upkeep of these and the purchase of books 
will cost $150,000 a year. New York is expected to supply 
$250,000 of the total sum desired. 

If Catholic interests are to be served in the important matter 
of the selection and distribution of literature under this elaborate 
scheme, an early and practical participation in the details of 
its working out would seem to be very desirable. 


Brooklyn. THoMAs F, MEEHAN. 


An Ardent Catholic and Garyism 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In view of the present controversy in regard to the Duplicate 
or Gary Plan schools, which is being waged in some quarters 
with such malice and misrepresentation, I feel it my duty to ask 
your consideration of the following, because I am in a position 
to know a great deal about the public school system in general 
and duplicate schools in particular, and because I do not speak 
from hearsay. 

I received the greater part of my education in what was 
conceded to be, when I was growing up, one of the best con- 
vent schools in America. It was conducted purely and simply 
on the Gary Plan, although that wonderful educator, Mother 
Hardy, never heard of the Gary system which did not exist in 
her day. My mother saved of her slender means to afford 
me its advantages, and I am glad that she did; that I did not 
complete my education there was due to lack of means on her 
part to meet the expense. The Visitation Sisters, the Religious 
of the Sacred Heart, the Sisters of Charity at that time conducted 
schools on the Gary Plan, and let it be said to their credit that 
they were following the best traditions of all good private 
schools, secular and religious. In the Sacred Heart academies, 
Mme. X. taught us mathematics, Mme. A. taught us French, 
Mme. B., English, Mme. C. taught both indoor and outdoor 
games, and what is .o-day called “ Recreational Activity.” We 
had dancing, auditorium work, music, sewing, drawing and con- 
struction, and other vocational work including what is today 
called “novelty.” The Visitation schools included cooking and 
elementary domestic science. Religious instruction was added, 
and also daily attendance at Mass, and the school day was much 
longer and much more strenuous than that of any duplicate 
school of today. We “studied, played, and worked by turns.” 
The only difference was that it was very expensive. 

I recently asked a certain priest of my acquaintance if he 
knew anything about the Gary schools, and might I send him 
some literature on the subject and his response was that he 
“had no time to look into the subject.” I am not acquainted 
with the writer of the articles in America of July 26, and an- 
other of recent date, which misrepresent the Gary schools by 
indefinite insinuations, and which show plainly that this gentle- 
man too has probably had no time to make adequate investiga- 
tion. I can read the advertisements of St. Francis Xavier’s 
School and College in any Catholic magazine, and their very 
language in bidding for favor pronounces these institutions to 
those initiated as schools conducted on the Gary Plan, but it is 
expensive and I do not know whether parochial schools furnish 
these advantages. 

I am an ardent and earnest Catholic and accept the doctrines 
of the Church with entire faith, but I must confess to a shock 
when I find a leading Catholic paper guilty of misrepresentation, 
I do not say intentionally, but without adequate knowledge or 
investigation. I would like to ask the author of the’ articles to 
answer the following questions: (1) How many duplicate 
schools has he visited in New York or elsewhere? (2) What 
literature has he read on the subject? (3) Has he ever seen 
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the Plan in operation in Gary? (4) Will he give me three, only 
three valid pedagogical reasons against the Gary Plan, which 
are based on his personal knowledge? 

If your paper is sincere, as I believe it is, you will publish 
this and the author of the objectionable articles will either 
modify. his views or intelligently defend his position. 


New York. A %. & 


Just Taxation 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A recent issue of AMERICA contained an interesting letter on 
the subject of principles of taxation. At one point in the letter 
the writer said that, although private rights should be respected, 
corporate rights should also be observed. 

Under this latter heading might be placed the right of any 
community to possess the effects of their associated labor. This 
right is flagrantly violated when individual owners of land are 
permitted to take the land-value created by the presence and 
activities of the whole people. A little reflection ought to per- 
suade any reasonable man that the value of the land itself, with- 
out improvements of any sort, is the result of the labor of the 
community and not of the landowner as such. I think the re- 
sult of men’s industry should be theirs. As this value of unim- 
proved land belongs to the people it should be collected for 
them through taxation, and not be collected by the person who 
happens to possess the deed to the ground. 

If the annual rental value, or such portion as is necessary of 
unimproved land were taken every year by the State, the taxa- 
tion of improvements, of the effects of individual labor, could be 
dispensed with, and industry would thrive freed from the burden 
of an annual fine. 

The cost of government could easily be obtained from the gen- 
eral land-value fund created by the people. This would be the 
natural way. It is not difficult to realize that the value of land 
is a social product and that it could hardly be justly divided in 
any other way than through the State obtaining it by taxation 
and using it for the common good of the whole people. 

I do not think it would be necessary for the State to take the 
entire annual ground rent—even though it has the right to do so. 
The ordinary expenses of government could probably be met by 
collecting only a large portion of it. 

Such has been the practice in many places where this system 
is in force at the present time, and success seems to attend it. 
Several taxing districts in Western Canada, as well as in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, have adopted the plan of gradually 
exempting improvements and shifting the tax to the value of the 
land. In all these places it meets with approval and no desire is 
exhibited to change back to the old unjust, immoral system of 
taxing everything that the tax officials can lay eyes or hands on. 
Lest anyone raise the cry that this would be doing injustice by 
shifting the burden of taxation to the farmer, “ who owns most 
of the land,” let me ask the reader to note my use of the term 
land-value as opposed to land. Of course the farmer possesses 
more land than ordinary city residents, but his land’s value 
is not so high. Who would think of asserting that the farmer’s 
acre of land in some rural district is worth as much as an acre 
of land in the heart of Boston or New York City? 

Now, especially, since we are becoming subject to war-taxes, 
the people ought to demand the natural, logical, just plan of 
shifting taxes from improvements to the value of land. Are 
the people to suffer added burdens while millions of dollars 
created by associated effort are being every year confiscated by 
individuals who have done practically nothing to earn them? It 
is time for men and women to wake up and look out for their 
interests. 


Burlington, Ia. CHARLES MILLER. 
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The President’s Reply 


HEN from the hills of Christian Rome, as of old 
W from the midnight hills of Judea, a message of 
peace was sent forth to all the world, the hopes of many 
beat high. Conceived by the fatherly heart of Benedict 
XV, the message awakened a responsive chord in the 
hearts of all who looked with saddened eyes upon a 
wasted and comfortless world. To the invitation of the 
Vicar of the Prince of Peace, they thought, all parties 
might hearken. Throughout the nations and people at 
war, save in a few isolated and inconsiderable quarters, 
the moving appeal made by Benedict in the name of his 
Master, was received with the respect due both to its 
exalted origin and to the charity of Christ which dictated 
it. It did not seek to force a program upon the chancei- 
leries of the world, for it was the pleading of a father, 
not the citation of a judge. Its high purpose was to 
inspire a weary world with the hope that relief from the 
bitter burdens of conflict, peace with honor, was not 
only possible, but soon to be realized. 

Now that the President of the United States has 
spoken, it would be idle to deny that these hopes, so 
ardently cherished, of peace with honor throughout the 
world, must for the present be relinquished. It is not 
for us to know the time which the Father has set, when 
this terrible scourge will be removed from our shoulders. 
Yet the appeal of Benedict has not been made in vain. 
“Every heart that has not been blinded and hardened by 
this terrible war,” are the solemn words of the President, 
“must be touched by this moving appeal of his Holi- 
ness, the Pope, must feel the dignity and force of the 
humane and generous motives which prompted it, and 
must fervently wish that we might take the path of 
peace he so persuasively points out.” Even though its 
purpose may not be attained at once, a force emanating 
upon the world from so exalted a quarter, cannot be 
wholly lost. Careful perusal of the President’s reply 
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indicates that in certain fundamentals these exalted au- 
thorities are in complete harmony. In both is discerned 
the same sincere desire for peace; both see clearly that 
“no peace can rest securely upon political or econon:ic 
restrictions meant to benefit some nations, and cripple or 
embarrass others”; both disciaim “ vindictive action of 
any sort, or any kind of revenge or deliberate injury ”; 
they are at one in holding that these things can afford 
“no proper basis for a peace of any kind, least of all for 
an enduring peace.” 

Much, then, has been gained. Although our hopes for 
peace in the immediate future seem doomed to unfulfil- 
ment, the words of the Holy Father will not be fruitless. 
Good seed, they have fallen upon a fertile ground, deep 
ploughed by war, and will bring forth good fruit in due 
season. It now remains for us to pray without ceasing 
that the day of God’s harvesting with consequent peace, 
rest, and plenty, may soon be vouchsafed by the Father 
of all to whose will, disposing all things sweetly, despite 
man’s malice, we bow in completest resignation. 


The Parochial School 


E Catholics have no apologies whatever to offer 
for the parochial school. We are proud of it, 
if for no other reason, because no people in the history 
of the Church have ever built so beautiful a monument 
to the glory of God. But there are other reasons. In 
theory and in practical results our schools are the best. 
Free from the fads and fancies which often harass the 
souls and hamper the work of our best public educators, 
they are built on the sane psychology that not one or 
other only, but all the faculties of the child must be devel- 
oped. In the fullest sense of the phrase, they “ prepare 
the child for life.” They will make him a good citizen 
of this world by teaching him thrift, ingenuity, sacrifice 
and obedience; they will prepare him for citizenship in 
the world to come by educating him to refer all things to 
God, his Creator and last end. 

To such schools alone may the Catholic father safely 
entrust his child. The times are perilous. Now, as per- 
haps never before, is the Catholic called upon to confess 
the Faith in the face of a scoffing world. Can this con- 
fession be expected from the Catholic whose childhood 
was warped by the school that knew not Christ?. If 
today the majority of Americans have no religious affilia- 
tion whatever, where does the blame lie? More than one 
Plenary Council has traced the spread of this indiffer- 
entism and infidelity to the effect of these early influ- 
ences. True today, as when first uttered years ago by 
Webster, is the philosophy : 


It is idle, it is a mockery and an insult to common-sense to 
maintain that a school for the instruction of youth from which 
Christian instruction by Christian teachers is sedulously and 
rigorously shut out, is not deistical and infidel both in its pur- 
poses and its tendencies. This scheme of education is deroga- 
tory to Christianity because it proceeds upon the presumption 
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that the Christian religion is not the only true foundation, or any 
necessary foundation, of morals. 

Once more are our schools, dedicated to love of coun- 
try, of our fellow-men and of God above all things, to 
open their doors for the children of our land. For the 
first time since the dark days of 1861 do they open in 
the shadow of a great war. May God grant that in this 
year of peril the schools which can do so much to help 
our beloved country may be filled to overflowing and 
that we may travel far towards the realization of our 
ideal, “ Every Catholic child in a Catholic school.” 


A Native Clergy 


HE practical need of the hour for the promotion of 

the Faith in the various mission countries is the 
development of a native clergy. Such is the fact re- 
cently brought to the notice of Catholics of the United 
States by Mgr. Joseph Freri, the National Director of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. At the 
beginning of the war three-fourths of the missionaries 
were of French nationality. Many of these have been 
called to the colors and but few will return to their fields 
of labor. Other missions, too, have been depleted of 
their workers. Aside from the instant necessities of our 
day, the education of a native clergy is always of the 
greatest importance that the Faith may be more deeply 
rooted and made lasting in its results. While we are 
still far removed from the possibility of training a 
native clergy in entirely barbarous regions, there are 
other countries, like China, Japan, Corea, Indo- 
China, India, and Ceylon, where native priests 
are éven at present a great factor in the conver- 
sion of their own countries. In all these instances the 
native clergy compares favorably with our own Amer- 
ican and European priests. But if their number were 
multiplied a hundredfold there would still be a dearth of 
laborers, for the harvest indeed is great and the ears of 
the grain are white for the reapers. What then is want- 
ing to develop to the utmost that native clergy on whom 
the success of the missions so largely depends? Voca- 
tions? These, we are told, are plentiful. One thing 
alone is wanted, and that we can supply: sufficient funds 
for the education of the young men who are found capa- 
ble and willing to carry on this great apostolate. Coming 
down to actual figures, it is estimated that $60 a year is 
sufficient to support a native student in the departments 
of theology and philosophy. The sum of $360 will 
carry him through his entire seminary course of six 
years. A burse of $1,000 will provide in perpetuity for 
the training of such a student in any of the ecclesiastical 
seminaries in Japan, Corea, China, Indo-China and [-dia. 
Other figures might be mentioned for the support ot 
mission priests and similar purposes, but they can readily 
be obtained from the National Director. Parishes, so- 
cieties and sodalities can do no better than to establish 
such burses. What nobler memoria! indeed can we wish 
for ourselves than to be perpetually represented by an 
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apostle who offers up the Divine Victim and ceaselessly 


labors for the extension of God’s Kingdom upon earth? 


The Heart of an Apustate 


MERICAN Catholics, and perhaps seme Americans 

not Catholics, had a nauseous dose to swallow 

when in the train of the recent French Embassy to this 

country trailed the unspeakable René Viviani. No 

hatred is so mean, so low, so utterly lost to elemental 

decency and honor as the hatred of an apostate. And 

René Viviani, a man who has bitten the hand that 
caressed and fed him, is above all else an apostate. 

It was this Viviani who, in impotent hatred of all reli- 
gion, boasted that he had extinguished the lights of 
Heaven. It was this man who threw all the weight of 
his influence, obtained as he alone knows best, into legis- 
lation which today makes religious men and women in 
France outlaws. It is this Viviani who at a time when 
the priests and nuns of France are giving their lives for 
their country, at a time, too, when the Government or 
the United States by official act testifies its respect for 
the ministers of 1eligion, plots with diabolic ingenuity 
the further distress of the Church. By the terms of the 
recent “ Law of the Orphans,” engineered by this apos- 
tate, the soldier who dies that “liberty” may live in 
France may also be forced to relinquish his right and 
liberty to preserve his dependent children in the Faith 
of their ancestors. In the committee of ninety-nine ap- 
pointed to administer the law, religion alone, despite the 
protests of the Catholic deputies, is without a representa- 
tive. For official France does not recognize the existence 
of the Church or of her ministers, except to fight for her, 
to bind up her wounds, to alleviate her sorrows. 

Nor is there hope in the “ pledges” offered by the 
authors of this law. What reliance can be placed on 
the word of an apostate who declares, not personally but 
through a subordinate, that “the religious faith of the 
dependent child will be respected” ? By whom? By 
godless official France of today: By that official France 
which stole the bread of orphans and the aged, sent men 
and women into exile for the high crime of wearing the 
livery of Jesus Christ, and today glories in the iniquity? 

The lesson comes home, sharply, insistently. We, too, 
have our “ committees,” born of hatred for the Church, 
protesting while their unhallowed deeds give the lie to 
their words that they will “respect the faith of the 
dependent child.” There is another lesson. Let not one 
penny of Catholic money be contributed to any fund for 
relief in France, unless an absolute guarantee be given 
that the fund will not be pillaged and defiled by the 
harpies now afflicting that country. 


Why? 
HE story runs that in New York a young man 
mounted a soap-box and began his favorite sport 
of baiting the Jews. He made sundry and uncompli- 
mentary reflections upon the length of their noses, the 
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color and trim of their hair, the set of their eyes, their 
personal habits and their patriotism. This young man, 
if reports can be credited, had more vocabulary than 
good sense. Presently the crowd pulled him from his 
pedestal, thereby requesting him to call it a day’s work, 
and go home; but as vivid parts of speech still surged 
and fought within his bosom, he refused. In the ensuing 
debate, winged words flew hither and yon, while here 
and there a horny fist impinged upon the guileless coun- 
tenance of some innocent bystander. At length the noise 
of battle grew so painful to the ears of a highly social- 
ized policeman, then engaged in pricing eggs at a corner 
grocery, that he abandoned economics for business, and 
haled the unhappy orator to a Fifty-seventh Street dun- 
geon. 

Thus is it clear that if New Yorkers would only walk 
in the ways of peace and gentleness, the real work of our 
police would not be so frequently interrupted; but so 
obvious a conclusion is not the text of the present ser- 
mon. That discourse may move from point to point 
until the sum is four. First, a young man attacks the 
Jews, not any Jew in particular, but Jews in general. 
Second, for this silly proceeding he is arrested. Third, 
the newspapers, notably the Globe, editorialize most sol- 
emnly the crime and folly of attacking the children of 
Israel. Fourth, the Mayor of this great city is about to 
“ investigate what parties, if any, are back” of this felo- 
nious attack. 

All this is very well; but with the above points in mind 
for “ Jews” substitute ‘“ Catholics.” Has any soap-box 
orator been arrested of late for attacking Catholics, not 
any Catholic in particular, but Catholics in general? Fol- 
lowing any such attack has any New York newspaper 
editorialized, solemnly or otherwise, the crime and folly 
of attacking the Catholics? Or, to conclude with a wild 
burst of fancy, has the Mayor appointed any committee 
“to investigate what parties, if any, are back” of the 
almost daily attacks upon Catholics in New York? 

The answer is easy. But why is it lawful to attack 
Catholics, and shocking in the extreme to attack the 
Jews? Why is it lawful to blaspheme God in the streets 
of New York, and why does it mean ten days on the 
Island to hint dishonesty in, let us say, the life and works 
of the Inspector of Restaurants and Featherdusters? Is 
it because Jews have votes and employ them, as they 
should, for their protection, while Catholics use their 
franchise to put in office men who in private scorn 
morality, and in public assume the cloak of religion when 
the assumption seems “ good politics ” ? 


Masonic Truth and Catholic Mummery 


RECENT issue of the American Freemason con- 
tains this courteous and illuminating account of 
Buffalo Bill’s conversion to the Church: 
The truth of the matter is that a priest was called in, at the 
request of the wife, and while Brother Cody was in extremis. 
Some mummery or other was gone through at that time. But 
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we have the word of the attending physician that his patient 
was then unconscious, and passed to his death without knowl- 
edge of what had been done. Had there been the least excuse 
to hang a story upon, to the effect that Cody was reconciled to 
the church in his last hours, we would have heard about it 
from those who are so anxious for death-bed conversions of 
prominent persons. And had there been the ghost of a chance 
for interference, the priests would never have submitted to 
Masonic burial for one whom they might have claimed as of 
their fold, however late his entrance. 


The editor of the Denver Catholic Register and the 
Rev. Christopher Walsh who baptized the Scout, coun- 
ter these remarks in the following quiet and convincing 
fashion: 


To the Editor of AMERIcA: 


The true story of the conversion is this: Mrs. W. F. Cody, 
after consulting with her dying husband, sent for the Rev. 
Christopher V. Walsh, of the Immaculate Conception Cathedral, 
an old friend of the family. Father Walsh found that Buffalo 
Bill wished to be baptized. Members of the family said that 
the Scout had never received the Sacrament. When Father 
Walsh returned to administer baptism, he learned that the doc- 
tors had just given Buffalo Bill a sleeping draught. Wishing to 
have Colonel Cody fully conscious when*the Sacrament was ad- 
ministered, Father Walsh returned to the rectory, and was in- 
formed every half hour by some member of the Cody family 
about Buffalo Bill’s condition. When the Scout had recovered 
consciousness, Father Walsh returned to the home of Mrs. May 
Cody Decker, where Buffalo Bill was, and administered baptism. 
Colonel Cody was fully conscious at the time. He was baptized 
because he personally wished it. 

That Buffalo Bill thought long before death of turning to Ca- 
tholicism was proved by a statement he made to Stanley Mc- 
Ginnis, several years ago, when Mr. McGinnis, formerly State 
immigration commissioner of Colorado, had gone to make 
some color photographs of the Scout. Two Catholic Sisters 
called on Buffalo Bill at the same time, and Colonel Cody, after 
passing a complimentary remark about the Sisters, said: “I’m 
not so far away from them as you might think.” 

There were a number of witnesses to the actual baptism of 
Buffalo Bill. Others who were not present at the baptism are 
in a position to testify that Colonel Cody wished it. Among 
these is Major M. C. Harrington, of Fort Logan, U. S. A,, 
Colorado. 

Sincerely yours, 


MattHew J. W. SmitH, 


Editor, Denver Catholic Register. 


I have read the above. It tells the true story of the baptism 
of Buffalo Bill. 
(Rev.) Curis. V. WALSH, 
Cathedral, 


Denver, Colo. 


Little remains to be said. To be sure the words of 
the Editor of the American Freemason betray a pro- 
found knowledge of Catholic theology, and his use of 
the expression, mummery, will fetch a smile from those 
who know anything about the Masonic ritual. For the 
rest, the priests no doubt realized that Masonic funeral 
service could do Buffalo Bill no harm. He had been 
dead two or three days. 
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Literature 


SWINBURNE: DECADENT 


R. EDMUND GOSSE’S official biography of “ Algernon 
Charles Swinburne” (Macmillan) floats down the roar- 

ing stream of war like some languid oversight from the 
Victorian era. It does not paint the full Swinburne in his fierce 
and flagrant totality. Great and vivid flourishes are sacrificed 
to minor touches. The result is a truthful etching. There is a 
mosaic of personal observations and of jotted sayings. 
Punctiliousness in the collection of the minutiae of biography 
has been Mr. Gosse’s forte. These are served with many a 
well-turned phrase and some suspicion of dry humor. He is 


excellent when he speaks of Swinburne’s “radiant and mock-. 


ing head” or describes him involved in the labyrinthine sibilants 
of his verse as “slave of his own splendors.” But large ap- 
praisement and final stricture are left to the reader. 

Swinburne was hyper-esthetic. Psychologically he was a 
freak. Although he came of sturdy old English stock, which 
had three times married “ wives of royal descent,” he was bub- 
bling with republican wilfulness. Pathos of thought, hero-wor- 
ship, imaginary hatred or word-beauty could play havoc with 
his nerves at a touch or a glimpse. Reading the finish of 
Morris’s “ Haystack in the Floods” caused him anguish that 
was unbearable. The mention of the amiable Napoleon the 
Third threw him into abusive convulsions. At the view of 
Mazzini’s picture he “ pirouetted in ecstasies of enthusiasm,” 
though his acquaintance with Italy was that of a casual tourist. 
We are allowed to know that he suffered from a malady that 
was “epileptiform.” Under emotional excitement he was liable 
to sway with distracted voice and disarticulate limb. Both 
Taine and Guy de Maupassant came to the conclusion on 
separate occasions that he was a sick visionary. The amusing 
part of the book lies in his conflicts with the sedate and re- 
spectable in life. A story is related of his being allowed to 
read “ Les Noyades” in the presence of the Archbishop of York, 
whose growing indignation was only relieved by the interruption 
of “an avenging angel” in the person of the family butler 
announcing prayers! 

Of Swinburne as a stylist the last word was said fifty 
years ago after the publication of his masterpiece, “ Atalanta in 
Calydon.” It was unique and of a virginal paganism. It was 
impossible not to dally with the bafflingly beautiful choruses 
without feeling that Hellas had in some way been reborn. 

The dawn and promise of the young Swinburne was im- 
measurable. Something new had swum into the delighted 
view of men. But this promise was never fulfilled. The poet 
proceeded to shock rather than to charm and to affect revelry 
rather than serenity. Songs and ballads continued to flow 
from his pen like one long libidinous litany. Then came 
variants into European political verse, tedious hymning of 
Italian Republicanism, declining into corybantics over the grave 
of Napoleon the Third. The flaming Apollo sank into a 
cranky old gentleman in the suburbs of London, who died with- 
out song or hope. ; 

Swinburne became a victim to his own ecstatic fluency. He 
became a trick writer. He must needs write as good Greek 
verses as the Greeks, and imitate the French writers of the 
Pleiade in his “ Chastelard,” so that only an expert could tell the 
difference. The Victorians were easy prey to his quintessential 
powers of parody. But older folk like Landor and Victor 
Hugo he approached with an adulation that must have been a 
little nauseating to his hero-victims. He reversed judgment 
later on one object of his admiration, Matthew Arnold to wit, 
on finding himself described in his Diary as “a sort of pseudo- 
Shelley.” He was sensitive to a shaft but enjoyed nothing more 
than sticking poisoned arrows into others. His maladive mind 


also leaped into some odd clashes with Emerson and Walt 
Whitman. His criticism of the latter was typical of his ill- 
balanced vituperation, calling his Muse “a drunken apple- 
woman indecently sprawling in the slush and garbage of the 
gutter.” , 

These were playful eccentricities enough, but when he took 
to delivering puppy-blasphemies against Christ and God, a 
good many people had done with him. But his vogue grew 
among the daring and youthful. Perhaps no single writer did 
so much to instil an easy-going agnosticism in the name of 
beauty or a subversion of moral sense in the very name of 
love. How catching to the mind that prefers jingles to truth 
were lines like: “Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean, the 
world has grown gray from thy breath.” 

How comforting and alluring it was to the callow to be told 
in lyrics of matchless music all the moods and tenses of the 
one “sin worth the sinning.” If Oscar Wilde slew his hun- 
dreds, Swinburne slew his thousands. One cannot but regret 
that all that passionate flood. of words was devoted to the 
two themes, that there was no God and that the body was 
wholly worshipful and adorable. From these negative and in 
the end rather monotonous premises he proceeded to sing and 
finally to scream until he rather resembled some sick and 
disappointed schoolgirl, who, unable to be vicious, can at least 
be hysterically rude. When he had exhausted paganism he had 
al§o exhausted himself. A medievalist would. be amused to 
note how his literary luck or talent dwindled after his fine 
cursings of holy things. His muse ran fossil and his mighty 
crescendo was turned to stone. Mr. Gosse notes the “ ossifica- 
tion of Swinburne’s genius.” 

To all who loved literature it was a loss and a grief that so 
much promise should come to such prosy and abusive end. Even 
when he roused himself to write in commemoration of the 
Armada, he made the grotesque mistake of. putting God on 
the side of the enemy and leaving England only a kind of 
patriotic worship of the sea, which is very excellent for shore 
hotel men but does not suffice to feed the soul of a nation. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule bill and the Boer War gave him oppor- 
tunities to vent poor stuff indeed for the one-time generous 
pleader on behalf of Fenian prisoners and the lover of republics. 
The exquisite singer of Atalanta driveled into the cock-shyster 
who gnashed rotten teeth at Kruger. Whatever gods might 
be seemed to have laughed at him with his own mockery, so 
that he became a tinkling though still melodious cymbal. His 
tragedy was that he had no sublime theme. When he believed 
he had found one in the Celtic story of Tristram he made an 
immense failure. It was to be his masterpiece, but it was like 
a goldsmith trying to build a cathedral and the failure was 
total. No one can touch the great Celtic epopees without 
reverence. He travailed at an epic and only a flow of amorous 
mouth-music was the result. By this time he was fit to contest 
the Poet Laureateship with Alfred Austin, the late Lord Salis- 
bury being the qualified referee. It turned out to be a con- 
test in bad political verse and the better man won. 

These are days of literary as well as of military reprisals. 
Too long we have seen the poetry of Francis Thompson re- 
jected and condemned by the older generation, who could not 
cease to heap Swinburne with their senile coronals. A _ strik- 
ing instance occurs in the “Cambridge History of English 
Literature’ where every effort is made to shuffle Francis 
Thompson off the boards. When Tennyson was dead, Swin- 
burne in his dotage and Austin vainly endeavoring to intoxi- 
cate himself on the canary-sack which was the perquisite of 
his office, Francis Thompson came to lighten the end of the 
murky era with a great flash of meteoric song. Sir Edward 
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Burne-Jones above the considerations of clique turned away 
from Swinburne’s guttering candle to enjoy the new light. 
What was it that failed to win Swinburne the enthusiasm of the 
generation which hailed the glow of Thompson in preference to 
his icy libidinousness? Amazing as it may seem, it was because 
one, though metre’s lord and master, was of the earth earthy 
and because the other had taken the Kingdom of Heaven by a 
violence that had well-nigh shattered his bodily frame. By 
a superb tour de force Swinburne had tried to build up beauty 
and patriotism without God and though he had achieved marvels, 
his beauty was sterile and his very message of patriotism fell 
wingless, nor was it given to him to bequeath any message to 
his time. He had deliberately excised the theme of God from 
his material, which is a safe course for a lawyer or a trader 
or a politician, but is fatal to the poetic profession. The great 
atheist-singers were all splendid failures. 

The war has been no respecter of persons or reputations. ‘ It 
would have been an agony to Swinburne to know how little 
comfort or inspiration all his leagues of line and volumes of 
verse have conveyed to his fellow-countrymen in their agony. 
We hear of Francis Thompson in the trenches with his mes- 
sage of the bays interwoven with thorns, with the splendid 
vision of the Crucified, with his pitying summons to Calvary. 
And an England which is rebuilding the Holy Rood in the 
street and at the cross-road has heard and cherished his song. 
But who has any use for Swinburne’s “ lilies and languors” in 
the hour of war and death? Who would commemorate the 
suffering of this present time by carving a lewd satyr in the 
street or a nymph in every parish of the land? Which is the 
fairest now, “Atalanta in Calydon” or “Our Lady of Sor- 
row”? 

Swinburne sang the flesh and made his glory and fame thereof 
and now a day has come when flesh is at a discount and men 
refuse to live and think in terms of flesh any more, and the 
sage can only repeat the poet’s own lines, 

The dead man answered thus, 
What good gift shall God give us; 
The boards answered him anon, 


Flesh to feed Hell’s worm upon. 
SHANE LESLIE. 


REVIEWS 

Solution of theGreat Problem. Translated by E. Leany, 
from the French of Appt Dettove. From Second Revised 
French Edition. New York: Frederick Pustet Co. $1.50. 

The plan followed by the Abbé Delloue in this manual of 
Christian Apologetics, though not unique, departs sufficiently 
from the beaten track to compel the attention of the reader and 
to warrant the publication of a new work on a world-old ques- 
tion. The problem to be solved is succinctly proposed by the 
author in the following words: “Is it true, as Christians claim, 
that life has been given to us only that we may merit God; 
that death is the way to meet Him, and that eternity is ours 
in which to possess Him?” The fact of death and the su- 
premely important questions that this daily phenomenon thrusts 
upon the consideration of every thinking mind are developed 
at length in the initial chapters. The practical indifference mani- 
fested by the mass of mankind is seen to be traceable to the 
fascination of things seen; a kind of intoxication seizes upon 
the mind and the heart, and causes men to forget that the hap- 
piness of the present is but short-lived, and no guaranty that 
the future will read like the past. The soluticns offered by ma- 


terialism and pantheism are then examined and found unsatis- 
factory: they leave the question practically untouched. The 
root-error of these systems is discerned in their denial of man’s 
distinct personality, of free-will, of responsibility and, of course, 
of a life to come where our consciousness will remain intact. 

The existence of a personal and infinite God, and the im- 
mortality of the soul are truths of such fundamental importance, 
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nowadays especially when so many scientists—or should we say 
pseudo-scientists?—are loudly protesting against their accept- 
ance, that the author has done well in devoting over a third of 
his work to their consideration and proof. It is this section 
that we recommend heartily to the close study of the reader. 
Modern philosophy is responsible for much of the darkness that 
in the past century has settled on the evidence which invests 
these two truths. Philosophy, no doubt, ensures a clear-visioned 
intellect, but it is the philosophy of Aristotle and Aquinas, not 
of Kant and his followers. me & 





The Middle Group of American Historians. By JoHNn 
Spencer Bassett, Pu.D., LL.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.00. 

The author of this excellent volume, who is Professor of 
History at Smith College, considers the writers of the “ middle 
group” those who did their best work between the years 1826, 
say, and 1865, Sparks, Bancroft, Prescott, Motley and Force 
being the men of prominence whose career he sketches and 
whose histories he appraises. After a scholarly opening chapter 
on the “Early Progress of History in the United States” at 
the end of which Professor Bassett pays a well-merited tribute 
to Charles Etienne Arthur Gayarré, the Catholic historian of 
Louisiana, he devotes the next chapter to an interesting review 
of Jared Sparks’ activities. To keep his readers from lowering 
their respect for great men, Sparks, it seems, occasionally 
“embellished ” Washington’s letters as he edited them. When 
the Father of his Country wrote “Old Put,” for instance, 
Sparks changed it to “General Putnam”; when Washington 
called a small sum of money “a flea-bite at present,” his care- 
ful editor wrote “totally inadequate to our demands at this 
time,” and altogether omitted from his edition of the letters 
one in which Washington comments on the difficulty he had 
in getting certain stupid and lazy New England officers “to 
exert themselves in carrying orders into execution.” Sparks 
doubtless decided that that cruel aspersion on his fellow-New 
Englanders’ capacity should not be given publicity. 

In Dr. Bassett’s account of George Bancroft’s career there 
are some amusing pages describing the effect that young man’s 
German-university manners had on the prim Harvard profes- 
sors. For instance, he is said to have saluted “ Norton—of all 
men!—in the European fashion, with a kiss on each cheek.” 
So perhaps it is not so surprising that Bancroft remained for 
only a year one of Harvard’s instructors. 

The author brings out well the remarkable force of char- 
acter Prescott evinced in carrying to completion his histories 
in spite of being nearly blind, and passes this just verdict on 
Motley’s value as a historian: “He frankly took sides. He 
hated the absolute government of the Spanish monarchy, he 
disliked the dogmas of the Roman Church, and he could not 
abide the repressive spirit of the Roman hierarchy. His his- 
tories were Protestant through and through. The author’s 
sketch of “ Peter Force the Compiler,” which forms the last 
chapter but one of the volume, shows that that tireless col- 
lector of documents brought, as a rule, more enthusiasm than 
judgment to his work. W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


“The Red Planet,” “ Mr. Britling Sees It Through,” “ His Fam- 
ily,” “The Definite Object,” “The Light in the Clearing” and 
“Summer” were July’s six best sellers. All have been noticed 
in AMERICA except the last, Mrs. Wharton’s recent novel. Like 
her “ Ethan Frome,” “Summer” is a work of pitiless New Eng- 
land realism. It is the story of a discontented country girl’s affair 
with a visiting architect, her social superior, and its sordid, tragic 
ending.——Even to the wise and learned an occasional moment 
of mental relaxation is profitable, and in his recent book, “ Those 
Times and These” (Doran, $1.35), Irvin Cobb proves himself 














admirably fitted to supply that relaxation. Perhaps the best of 
the ten stories in the collection is “And There Was Light,” as 
excellent a sermon on contentment as was ever preached..—— 
The latest of Henry A. Shute’s books is called “The Youth 
Plupy, or the Lad with a Downy Chin” (Houghton Mifflin, 
$1.35). As an account of a fifteen-year-old boy’s amorous, pugi- 
listic and oratorial adventures, it is here and there flat and 
overdone, and suffers by comparison with Booth Tarkington’s 
“ Seventeen.” 





As no English translation of the Holy Father’s recent Ency- 
clical “ De Praedicatione Divini Verbi,” as far as we know, has 
hitherto appeared, readers of the Catholic Mind will doubtless 
be interested to learn that the September 8 issue of that fort- 
nightly opens with an English version of “ The Pope’s Letter on 
Preaching.” His Holiness reminds the Bishops of the Universal 
Church how important is the ministry of the Word, describes 
what the spiritual and intellectual equipment of the apostolic 
preacher should be, lays down rules for making preaching more 
effective and fruitful, and ends by holding up St. Paul as the 
model all preachers should imitate. Everybody who either gives 
sermons or hears them should find the letter stimulating. The 
second article in the number is a good translation of the Holy 
Father’s recent plea for peace which was so sadly garbled by 
the daily press. The third Papal document in this issue of the 
Catholic Mind is the Encyclical promulgating the new code of 
canon law which goes into effect next Pentecost Sunday. 





“Martie the Unconquered” (Doubleday, Page, $1.35), 
latest novel of Kathleen Norris, is the story of a girl who is 
dissatisfied with the conditions of her rather cramped life in a 
growing town, and especially with the sordid surroundings of 
her own home. She makes an ill-considered marriage, which in 
the end turns out very unhappily, and for a time seems destined 
to crush her. She refuses to acquiesce tamely in the depend- 
ence which ensues on her husband’s death, and returns to New 
York to live her own life and make her own way. The book is 
rather clever in its delineation of the narrowness of provincial 
life, expresses with a good deal of emphasis the blessedness of 
maternal love and its ennobling influences, is Catholic in its 
setting, though the atmosphere of Faith is implied rather than 
stressed. Martie is not one of the author’s most successful 
characters, nor is the book equal to her best work.——*“ Mistress 
Anne” (The Penn Publishing Co., $1.35), by Temple Bailey, 
is a very good story, with a charming girl for its heroine. It 
does not set out to teach a lesson; it merely tells a tale, which is 
in itself worth the telling. With marked skill, however, the 
author drives home a moral much needed today. The inevitable 
conviction oi any one who reads the book through, and no one 
is likely to leave it unfinished, is that the tinsel and show and 
unreality of fashionable life are poor things indeed when com- 
pared with the simplicity of real nobility. It would be well 
if our high-school and college girls would read and ponder on 
the ways of Mistress Anne. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Benziger Brothers, New York: 
The Life of Mother Pauline von Mallinckrodt. 
of Christian aay. 1.50. 
The Century Co., New : 
Sli B. Herder McGee. By Marie ‘Conway Oemler. $1.35. 
St. Louis: 

A Manual of the History of Dogmas. Non I. The Development of 
Dogmas orf, th the Patristic Age, 100-869. By Rev. Bernard Otten, 
S.J. s There Salvation Outside the Catholic Church? An 

Authorized Translation from be French of Rev. J. Bainvel, S.J. By 

Rev. J. L. Weidenhan, S.T.L $0.50. 

Hensmep. Mifflin Co., 5 * 
The Mexican Problem. , W. Barron. With Introduction 

by Talcott Williams, LU $1.00. Faith War, and Policy. Ad- 
dresses and Essays on the European War. By Gilbert Murray, $1.25; 

Hymns and Prayers for the Use of the y my and Navy. $0.10; En- 

chanted Cigarettes. By ae * Chalmers. $6.50. 


Lon 
is Fighting Fe For. By Sir Charles Spent. 
The False Decretale. H. Davenport, B.A. $1.5 


Foundress of the Sisters 


$0.60; 
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SOCIOLOGY 
The Circle and the Triangle. 


HERE is nothing mathematical about me, but I can express 
satisfaction and pleasure at the beauties and special 
features of those figures and drawings so necessary to the 
explicit demonstration of a mathematical or geometrical prob- 
lem. My mathematical “bent” is a straight-forward aversion! 
But I can admire the drawings. For instance, the circle has 
always appealed to me as a peculiarly symmetrical figure. It 
satisfies; it strikes one as dependable; it is all there; it is com- 
plete within itself; it begins and ends at any point you choose 
to select, and yet that point must ever be in the sanie place. 
There is freedom and yet fixity about the circle. There is no 
wandering or stray ends into the disconcerting mazes of in- 
finity. 

The triangle has always struck me as most unsatisfying. It 
moves in many directions and accomplishes nothing. Its un- 
used ends stretch out starkly into the great beyond, where they 
form the foundation for other triangles. Angles inside and 
out, much cross-play of dreary straight lines which, though 
keeping tenaciously to their path, cause the eye and the 
attention abruptly to veer from their course. These charac- 
teristics have always seemed to me an ensemble typical of 
futility and change and insecurity. 

All this, of course, is by way of being a labored allegory. 


WHAT THE Expert Says 


ANKIND must have been impressed with the realization 
of these significances when it coined the self-explanatory 
phrases “the family circle” and “the marital triangle.” Their 
expressiveness is of world-wide acceptance. There has been 
and is a general feeling that the family is a complete ideal 
worthy of being cherished above all else which bears resem- 
blance to it or promises larger happiness. In estimates of this 
nature, men have never been wrong. The feelings and facts 
on which they base their judgments are the prime sentiments 
of the human heart, the expression of all that is good, noble, 
praiseworthy, and worth living to attain. 

But now and then the world witnesses a reversal of form 
on such expressions when an expert talks. That this should 
be so is extremely odd; for an expert, if I do not mistake, 
is one who knows and can express what he knows better than 
the ordinary run of mortals. An instance of this form-reversal 
on matters of human belief was chronicled in the daily press 
a few days ago as a sort of serio-comic anti-climax to a mur- 
der. Those involved in the deed of blood had been standing 
precariously for some time, in doubtful equilibrium on the cor- 
ners of a “marital triangle.” One swift, breath-smothering 
deed, and the triangle was no more. 


PsycHoLtocy Run Map 


NEWSPAPERMAN in need of “copy” approached an 

expert, a psychologist in one of our American univer- 
sities, and as experts will, this psychologist was moved to talk. 
This is what he said: 


The love instinct in man and woman cannot be controlled 
by the will. No man or woman should be condemned as 
“immoral” because he or she falls in love or out of love 
with any other person. But unkindness is immoral. He 
who commits an unkind act, therefore, commits an immoral 
act. The point is not whether you fall in love with some- 
body else, but whether you exhibit a little human kindness. 
In this love triangle, the man just had to go his way. But 
he could have been candid and kind to his wife. He should 
have remembered her tender instincts. He should have told 
her the truth at once. 

What most men want is really a mother, and when the 
wife declines to mother them, wanting to be merely a 
sweetheart, the man is likely to go somewhere else. I don’t 
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think we should condemn people much for following where 
love leads. What we want is to get people to show a little 
kindness, to be candid and honest, and when they find the 
old relationship of husband and wife is no longer possible, 
to consider what is possible to make the other person as 
happy as may be in the circumstances. 


This interview was featured in a great chain of canting 
papers where thousands who knew better would read, and 
think, and mayhap find an excuse for their own laxities. The 
professor’s boudoir-logic bespeaks the disordered mind of a 
psychoanalyst. To the psychoanalyst things that are, or will 
be, or may be dreamed about, are related to sex, and sex alone. 
This expert’s lucubrations will not bear even cursory inspec- 
tion, because the meaning of his terms varies from sentence 
to sentence. Parodying the situation about which he speaks, 
he plays fast and loose with love and kindness. Love now 
means one thing, now another; and kindness, presuming such 
a virtue could be exercised by a seeker of self and sensualism, 
s rated above love! “ Falling in and out of love” is, from 
the context which I quoted, but a professorial tag for those 
experiences which are dubbed “ sowing one’s wild oats,” the 
recountings of which bring smirks to the auditors’ faces at the 


club. So much for the expert. 


“ Man-MApE” Moras 


B* happy chance, Corra Harris’ “ Making Her His Wife,” 
the second installment of which appears in a September 
magazine, came to my desk with the paper which I quoted. 
[he antidote followed the poison; though, unhappily, many 
victims of the poison never received the antidote. John Arms, 
the hero of Corra Harris’ story, is presented with a marital 
crux which calls loudly for solution. He and his wife become 
so coolly settled in their anger that they can abstractly discuss 


matrimony and its difficulties. Thus John: 


Morals are. We don’t make them. We never have. We 
only damage them with our conditions. They were written 
into us with our flesh and blood, into the earth, into every 
flower that blooms, every tree that spreads its branches, into 
the very grass that covers the bare places, when we and they 
were created in the beginning. Conformity to order, that 
order, means health, virtue, honor and all the rest of 
em Whoever believes in marriage cannot believe 
in divorce. And whoever believes in divorce cannot abso- 
lutely believe in marriage. . Today people are accepting 
marriage incidentally, and pinning their faith to the ultimate 
divorce! 
he novelist and the professor; the circle and the triangle; 
and divorce; the “home circle” and the “ marital 
triangle.” ‘The expert and his espousal of divorce and the 
triangle seem to stand convicted of the one crime which so 
often marks and mars the work of the special pleader—insin- 
cerity. The novelist and her defense of the home circle and 
marriage, without seeming or make-believe, stand with man- 
kind, solidly and sanely. Epwarp F. Mouter, M.A. 


marriage 


EDUCATION 
Jacopo Sadoleto 


I N the introduction of his little masterpiece entitled “ De Pueris 

Recte Instituendis,” lately done into good plain English 
(“ Sadoleto on Education.” With Notes and Introduction by E. 
T. Campagnac, Professor of Education, University of Liverpool, 
and K. Forbes, Lecturer on Education, University of Liverpool, 
Oxford University Press), Cardinal Jacopo Sadoleto reminds his 
nephew Paul that it is of the utmost importance to realize “ that 
our true self is not this body which we perceive with our eyes, 
this frame compact of bone and sinew with covering of flesh and 
vesture of skin, nor this countenance . . . whereon we are wont 


to trace the marks of our inner feelings and almost recognize in 
It is something better, he tells him. 


it the mind itself.” It is 
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our inward perception and power of thought, our faculty of 
reasoning and resolve, that makes us really men. But in itself 
this is dim and feeble unless it be kindled with the flame of 
knowledge and of letters. 

It is evident that this Renaissance humanist had sound views 
on education. It was to be expected of him, for few men blended 
so well together in their person the true ideals of culture and 
piety or so skilfully harmonized the claims of literature and faith 
as this gentle priest. He was one of the glories of the court 
of Leo X. His Latin verses on the Laocoon had been re-. 
warded by another Pope with a manuscript of Plato. He 
counted Pole, Erasmus and Bembo among his friends and 
when Bishop of Carpentras, the little town near the Papal city 
of Avignon, he knew how to doff the academic graces of the 
scholar and the humanist and become all things to all men, 
gaining the affection of rich and poor by his piety, his zeal and 
charity. 

SADOLETO’s WELL-BALANCED PLAN 


Sawer progress which our age has made in the field of educa- 
tion can scarcely be overstated. Education is more wide- 
spread, more practical, more personal; it comes into closer con- 
tact with the needs of the pupil; it fits him better for certain 
things in life; more thought and efficiency are put into its 
outward manifestations, more care is spent on standardizing its 
methods, than at any other period perhaps in history. But it 
lacks balance, it is one-sided, incoherent and inconclusive. While 
its separate elements may be in themselves commendable and 
useful, the general result has not corresponded to the vast stores 
of energy and labor expended in its behalf. It has often made 
the mistake of looking more to the sphere in which the pupil 
was to work, than to the pupil himself. Conscious that there 
were many things for the pupil to do, it has neglected to teach 
him what to be. The environment in which the pupil is to 
fulfil his destiny seems in its view to have overlapped and 
eclipsed his nature and character, his wants and aspirations. 
Jacopo Sadoleto felt that it had a far nobler task. 

His system of education, as he tells his nephew, falls into two 
divisions; the first deals with moral, the second with literary 
training. Moral training 

Sets out with the object of ensuring that all our words 
and actions may be marked by moderation, and may keep 

a fit and proper rule of conduct, the correct beauty of which 

may delight not only the mind of the learned but even the 

eyes of the ignorant and constrain them to admiring imi- 

tation. 


On the other hand the power and the efficacy of literature 
and of what we call humane studies is this: 

We receive from: nature what is central in ourselves, 
what indeed makes us truly and individually what we are, 
but in a rough and unfinished form; it is the function of 
letters to bring this to its highest perfection and to work 
out in it a beauty comparable to its Divine original. 


Paul Sadoleto, to whom these words are addressed, feels the 
grandeur of these two aims, for the one enables us to become 
like to God and the other helps us to appear such. 


A PRoGRESSIVE PLAN 


ADOLETO begins the education of the future citizen in the 

mother’s or the nurse’s arms and leads him to the shrine 
of true philosophy with his moral nature ennobled and his 
literary talents developed to maturity. For him philosophy, 
which is nothing more than the science of life viewed from the 
angle of reason and of faith is the art of living happily and 
well, and teaches not only how to think but how to act and to do. 
That noble art brings steadfastness and strength, “ Establishes 
man in the soundest counsels and desires, will ever keep him 
in the path of faith, duty and integrity.” If in these words we 
have the Christian humanist clearly delivering his message, the 
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message of the age at its best, we have another and more 
intimate glimpse of the great Cardinal in the homely precepts 
he lays down for the care of children. He must have known 
and loved the dark-eyed bambini of his sunny Italy, for he 
speaks most affectionately of them. He would have the mother 
herself nurse her children, and she must not be too severe in 
her dealings with them nor, on the other hand, unduly lenient. 
He notices that it is not only evil habit and association that 
insensibly work upon a child’s nature, but that a single moment 
may leave its mark. He reminds us that while the spirit of 
children is frequently broken by the shock of harsh treatment, 
and thus becomes weak and timorous, a will spoiled by over- 
indulgence becomes incapable of any fixed and lasting purpose. 

Brief as the words are which Sadoleto consecrates to the 
training of childhood, they favorably compare with more elab- 
orate treatises. He knew not of the kindergarten, the Gary 
or the Montessori system, had not heard of the Children’s 
Welfare League, had studied no elaborate treatises on the 
psychology of the child. But he had grasped the substantials 
of true education. In the child he saw something more than a 
social being or an economic unit. The child’s soul was his first 
thought. He looked to its dignity and its worth, and inculcated 
the lesson that that was the thing above all others to be culti- 
vated and developed. 

A SIMPLE PLAN 


UR children today are taught too much and not enough. 

Too much, for they are burdened with programs unsuited 
to their needs, their years and their capabilities. Accidentals 
have encroached upon those essential and substantial studies 
which are the very backbone and marrow of education. They 
are not taught enough, for that moral training of which Sado- 
leto is speaking in this part of the treatise cannot be given to 
the vast majority of the children in our schools at the very 
time when pupils most need its restraining influence. Sadoleto 
believes that the moral ‘training, which for him consists in the 
filial fear and love of God, should be early given to the child 
“while the ground is so to say untenanted, and the mind, thanks 
to its very newness and nature, is not yet seized by alien and 
even conflicting ideas.” With that experience, which marks his 
pages, he realizes that “ All that is human must go astray and 
fall,” but if love and worship of God have once grown like 
some fair plant in the heart, then “just as weeds may spring up 
and flourish for a while in sunless places, but assuredly cannot 
come to maturity nor bear fruit, so the deadly sins will be 
destroyed by the shadow of religion.” And he adds that the 
child should be made to understand that this great law of the 
fear and love of God concerns every aspect of his life, for his 
happiness, his honor and his peace may be found nowhere else, 


A COMPREHENSIVE PLAN 


UT the child is not working alone. Sadoleto agrees with 

Locke who says that children and men “do most by ex- 
ample.” The English philosopher and educator holds that we 
are all like chameleons that still take a tincture from things 
near us and that children “better understand what they see 
than what they hear.” Hence according to the Bishop of 
Carpentras, the father who desires to bring up his son a good 
and noble man, should himself “ afford a pattern to be copied.” 
For the child turns his eyes upon the, father as soon as he has 
any power of thought and observes with a special attention all 
that he says and does. He adds a piece of advice which all 
teachers may well take to heart. We must watch “lest we carry 
from ourselves any infection of evil or dishonor into the life of 
him whom we ourselves long to mold and shape to the fair 
form of a rounded and complete virtue.” Of the mother, 
Sadoleto says but little. But he has one phrase which embodies 
the whole philosophy of her duties and her privileges. She 
above all must give to her children the model and pattern of 
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every virtue, “ since it is in her lap the little one sits, in her face 
that he most often looks.” 

It would be interesting and stimulating to follow the Cardinal 
throughout the whole course of the moral training which he 
maps out for childhood. According to our modern ideas, it 
might be considered old-fashioned, limited and jejune. There is 
nothing very startling or original about it. But it is dictated 
by faith, experience, common-sense, knowledge of childhood 
and of its inherent dignity. The principles he enunciates need 
to be reaffirmed today. The Renaissance, in its best repre- 
sentatives felt the need of reemphasizing these principles, for 
they were being overlooked in the pursuit of higher and more 
fascinating but less useful and noble studies. Four classic 
treatises on the education of children have come down to us 
from that age. Vergerio wrote his “De Ingenuis Moribus ac 
Liberalibus Studiis’”’ in 1472, a treatise on character which 
passed through forty editions before 1600. Mafeo Vegio’s work, 
*“ De Educatione Liberorum et Eorum Claris Moribus,’ was not 
the least literary accomplishment of one who could, not without 
success, add a thirteenth book to the Aeneid. In 1477 Aeneas 
Sylvius Piccolomini, who later became Pope Pius II dedicated a 
tractate or education to Ladislas, King of Hungary, the little 
work known as “ De Liberorum Educatione.” Sadoleto’s work 
came later. In some things it is surpassed by the treatise of 
Vergerio but in straightforward statement of the essentials of. 
education, in a thorough understanding of what it really means, 
in the harmonious blending of humanistic feeling, classical 
scholarship and genuine Christian principles, it merits the palm. 
The vame of its author deserves to be revived. His treatise, 
redolent of an already remote age, but rich in old and familiar 
truths, can be read with profit today and compares favorably 
Few surpass it in sincerity, sim- 


J. C. Revite, S.J. 


with more elaborate treatises. 
plicity and sanity. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
Child Labor Law 


HE new Federal child labor law went into effect Septem- 

ber 1. The following are the conditions to be complied 
with for the interstate shipment of goods manufactured by 
children. (1) Children under sixteen years of age are pro- 
hibited from working in mines or quarries. (2) Children under 
fourteen years of age are prohibited from working in mills, 
canneries, factories, etc. (3) Children between sixteen and 
seventeen years of age, employed in mines or quarries, must 
present Federal or State certificates. (4) Children between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age, employed in mills, canneries, 
factories, etc., likewise must present Federal or State certifi- 
cates. (5) Children engaged under permit are not allowed to 
work more than eight hours in one day, or six days in any 
week, or after seven in the evening, or before six in the morn- 
ing. (6) Federal inspectors must be granted admission to 
mines, workshops, etc., for inspection of plants and records. 
The penalty for violation of the law is a fine not exceeding $200 
for each offense prior to the first conviction and a fine of not 
more than $1,000, nor less than $100, or imprisonment for not 
more than three months, for each offense subsequent to first 
conviction. Appeal will be made by the United States Govern- 
ment against a decision declaring the law invalid. 





Woman’s Place in the 
Machine Shop 


¥ hoe officials of the General Electric Company of Philadel- 

phia are quoted in a local newspaper as saying that women 
are to be employed exclusively in their machine shops, “ except 
for such machine work that is too heavy for any except a man.” 
It is hoped that the public will graciously accept the new condi- 
tions, because the women are described as “ perfectly delighted” 
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with their men’s apparel. “Full gathered trousers,” we are 
assured, maintain woman’s femininity in the greasy, deafening 
shops, while Dutch caps “keep back flying hair from the whir- 
ring wheels.” The influence of the press is used to win favor 
for the new venture with the public. “ Already pretty girls and 
capable matrons are at work,” we are told, “on the spacious 
floors of the General Flectric Company, operating lathes, running 
the drill punches with a will, all of them neat and trim in the 
new masculine uniforms.” It is clear that every attempt will be 
made to exploit the nation amid the present confusion. Capital 
and labor are both intent upon their opportunity, as recent events 
have shown in not a few instances. It is high time that the 
Pope’s message of peace be heeded in the name of every interest 
that is sacred to mankind. 


Preach the Gospel 


HE custom of inviting lay speakers to occupy the Protestant 

pulpits for the discussion of economics, politics, literature, or 
the latest sensation of the day recently received a public rebuke 
from ex-Senator George T. Oliver. Royal Meeker, Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics, appeared on invitation in the pulpit 
of the East End Christian Church, of Pittsburgh, Pa., of which 
Mr. Oliver is a member. At the conclusion of the address, 
which dwelt upon the United States as an ally, and upon 
labor in general, Mr. Oliver stood up and declared his emphatic 
objection. He st~ d that he did not criticize the sentiments of 
the speaker, but .hai he had come to church for the purpose of 
worship. On which the Labor World of Pittsburgh makes the 
following apt remarks: 


Far better would it be for the Church and for Chris- 
tiinity if Mr. Oliver’s plan were followed strictly. The 
Labor World has long been advocating what Mr. Oliver 
suygests. If pastors were to confine themselves to the 
preaching of the pure Gospel of Jesus Christ, depend upon 
it, there would be thousands of better Christians than there 
are today. It is a lamentable truth that the vast majority 
of pastors aim at sensationalism rather than telling the 
people of the Gospel of the meek and lowly Christ. Every 
conceivable kind of subject, that bears on the sensational, 
is laid hold of by those pastors seeking notoriety to attract 
the curious, and often the prurient and morbid. Surely a 
sense of common decency should lead every honest pastor 
of a church to know that such talk is not fit to take the 
place of a Gospel sermon. There are pastors in Pittsburgh, 
who not only indulge in such methods of attracting atten- 
tion, but they advertise in the daily newspapers what they 
are going to talk about on the following Sunday. There 
are six days in the week in addition to Sunday. Surely 
general lecturers, political advocates, anti-saloon paid agents 
and all such like, could be engaged to put forth their views 
on this or that subject, on any of the six evenings, and thus 
let the pastor of the church have the Sunday to tell his 
congregation about the eternal blessings that are promised 
all those human beings who walk and commune with the 
Great Teacher on earth and abide by his admonitions. 


The advice was given to a preacher who was to come to a 
fashionable New York church, that if he wished to create a 
sensation he should preach the Gospel. God’s Word had been 
so completely ignored that it would prove a real novelty. 


The “Church of Rome” and 
Munition Plants 


N one of its recent issues the Christian Science Monitor 
“features” on its front page an article contributed by its 
special Washington Bureau. It quite innocently offers, in pass- 
ing, the amazing information that the funds of the “ Church of 
Rome” were invested in one of the German munition plants. 
Further details are evidently considered unnecessary by the 
Christian Science Bureau. It writes: 


AMERICA 


The simple truth is that the supply of munitions to bel- 
ligerents has been one of the main sources of the vast wealth 
accumulated by the Krupps, in whose works the Kaiser is 
a large shareholder, and by the other German munition 
plants, in one of which the funds of the Church of Rome 
were invested during the attempt of Bismarck, now com- 
pletely reversed, to drive the Jesuits out of the country. 


Unfortunately for the accuracy of the writer, the “ Church of 
Rome” is not a corporation investing funds in German munition 
plants or elsewhere. It is true that money must necessarily be 
possessed by the local churches and church officials, as Our Lord 
Himself deigned to make use of it for His Divine purposes. It 
is likewise true that a modest amount is naturally at the dis- 
posal of the Pope to meet his current expenses and bestow alms 
according to his very limited means. This is vastly different 
from saying that the “Church of Rome” has been investing in 
a German munition plant. But it is particularly difficult to catch 
the connection in the writer’s mind between the supposed Ger- 
man munition investment of the “Church of Rome” and the 
Bismarckian persecution of the Jesuits, since it was not the 
Jesuit Order only but the entire “Church of Rome” that Bis- 
marck sought to drive out of the country. His theory of State 
absolutism in matters of religion was the perfect expression of 
Luther’s conception of the ideal Lutheran State church. He could 
not, therefore, tolerate any independent church in the monarchy 
of his creation. This theory the Catholics of Germany combated, 
heroically and successfully, and in spite of suffering and per- 
secution regained their religious liberty. Why, we wonder, was 
this utterly irrelevant and equally confused reference to the 
“Church of Rome” dragged into this odious article by the 
Washington Bureau? 


Poverty of Two Great 
Catholic Prelates 


N connection with the filing of the last will and testament of 

Archbishop Blenk it was revealed that the entire worldly 
fortune of the great prelate, at the time of his death, consisted 
of barely $500. All else had been devoted to charity and the 
service of God. Even a life insurance policy of $5,000, which 
he carried, had previously been sold by him to defray the ex- 
penses of a campaign for the restoration of the historic St. 
Louis cathedral. Every cent collected was to be devoted to the 
House of God. The campaign failed, but more than poetic jus- 
tice was done when an anonymous donor recently gave the 
needed sum. Of the Archbishop’s small estate nothing whatso- 
ever will be left when the various expenses have been paid. 
“Tt was well known,” writes the New Orleans Morning Star, 
“how his great and tender heart responded to every appeal 
of the poor and suffering, how he gave generously wherever it 
was needed, reserving from his personal revenues the necessities 
of life only. He gave his all for his people.” The estate of the 
late Bishop Matz of Denver, we are at the same time informed, 
consisted of no more than a life insurance and a few dollars. 
The noble spirit of humility and poverty that animated him 
is clearly expressed in the fifth article of his will, read at the 
funeral Mass: 


Regarding the disposition of my remains, I demand a plain 
wooden coffin, a plain, simple funeral (no funeral sermon 
shall be preached), a small stone or marble slab, standing 
on a marble or granite base just large enough for the slab 
to stand on, bearing the inscription: “ Here repose the re- 
mains of N. C. Matz, Bishop of Denver. Pray for him.” 
I hereby enjoin upon my executors the duty of seeing that 
the above injunctions are observed and complied with. 


Thus, in death as in life, these two devoted servants of Christ 
followed close to their Divine Master, sharing nobly with Him 
love and practice of poverty. 





